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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


r AHE chief military event has been the opening 

of an Italian spring offensive, which began on 

Monday. General Cadorna has not resumed 
his advance of last autumn on the Carso towards 
Trieste, but has preferred to attack on a front of about 
fifteen miles from north of Gorizia up to Tolmino. 
It is a strongly fortified piece of line, full of rock-tunnels 
and cave-defences, and had been attacked unsuccess- 
fully last year. This time the Italians seem to have 
carried all the front positions and substantially enlarged 
their footing across the Isonzo, while in the first two 
days they took 3,375 prisoners. Presumably General 
Cadorna’s purpose in tackling such a difficult sector 
has been to clear the neighbourhood of Gorizia and 
strengthen the left of his offensive, before pushing 
further on his right towards his main objective. On the 
Western front the British Army has made small ad- 
vances, more or less definitely winning Roeux and 
Bullecourt, but its main business has been to repel 
innumerable German counter-attacks. These last have 
been very costly to the enemy, but if their object was 
to hold up our advance and gain time for the fortifica- 
tion of a line in the rear, it seems, at a price, to have 
been attained. The history of the fighting on the 
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French front during the week repeats with monotonous 
fidelity that of the fighting on the British. 


* * OK 


The extensive changes at the Admiralty justify the 
suspicion that all was not well with that Department. 
They will please some of its critics more than others, 
because while they alter its machinery, they leave the 
same strategists at its head. The principal objects 
attained are the establishment of a Naval Staff in charge 
of all fighting activities, and the separation from these 
of the heavy tasks of supply. The new staff has the 
First Sea Lord as its Chief, the late Chief of the late War 
Staff as its Deputy Chief, and the recently appointed 
head of the anti-submarine department as its Assistant 
Chief; as both the latter are given seats on the Board 
of Admiralty, the staff seems assured of the requisite 
authority. The main work of supply—the production 
of ships and munitions—is transferred from the Third 
Sea Lord to a new personage, the Controller, who will 
also relieve the other Sea Lords of certain burdens and 
responsibilities. The Controller is to be Sir Eric Geddes, 
an extremely able and versatile man, who has been 
very successful in adapting his civilian business talents 
to the service of the Army, and is now pressed into 
that of the Navy, with the temporary rank of Vice- 
Admiral and a seat on the Board. All this seems in 
principle on right lines, and it closely assimilates the 
Admiralty’s system to that which has prevailed at the 
War Office since Sir William Robertson went there. 
But the appointment of Sir John Jellicoe and Vice- 
Admiral Oliver as Chief and Deputy Chief of the Naval 
Staff means that the school of naval strategy which has 
prevailed for the past two years will continue to prevail. 
Those who, like Sir Reginald Custance or Mr. Pollen, 
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trace the Admiralty’s failure not merely to bad organisa- 
tion and defective supply, but to what they regard as 
unsound strategical principles, will therefore not be con- 
tent with the changes. 

* * * 


The decision of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates in favour of a Coalition Government (the 
idea had been previously rejected) makes the position 
in Russia markedly brighter. As long as the most 
powerful and popular organisation in the country was 
outside the Government, jealously watching its every 
action, movement was naturally paralysed and authority 
very weak. The eviction of MM. Gutchkov and Miliukov 
from their posts deprives the Government (M. Miliukov 
may remain in a minor office) of two very able men, 
but it was impossible to overcome the long-standing 
Socialist suspicion of ‘‘ bourgeois Liberals.” M. Keren- 
sky’s transfer to the Ministry of War is reported to have 
been enthusiastically received by the troops, and there 
is reason to hope that discipline at the front (which has 
been seriously impaired) may shortly improve and that 
the generals who, in despair, have resigned their posts, 
may be persuaded to resume them. The Council of 
Delegates, whilst rallying to the national defence, 
has simultaneously issued appeals to the Socialists 
of the world to force their Governments to renounce 
annexations and announced its intention of summoning 
an International Conference. We may add that Dr. 
Mehring, the German Minority Socialist whose recent 
election to the Prussian Diet was received with such 
pleasure by Mr. Philip Snowden’s friends, has written 
to M. Tchkheidze, on the subject of the Stockholm 
assembly, warning the Russian Socialists against contact 
with the German Majority. 

* # * 


Lord Robert Cecil had not a difficult task on Wednes- 
day when he demolished Mr. Snowden’s speech against 
our supposed annexationist and Imperialist aims in the 
war; and the wonder is that Mr. Snowden found thirty 
Members to go into the lobby with him. It is extra- 
ordinary that so able a man as Mr. Snowden should be 
led by his prejudices into a position so perverse as that 
which he is taking up. It is all very well to denounce 
annexations and Imperialist greed : it is perfectly true 
that both in Russia and here the masses of the people are 
not fighting to rob the enemy of territory. But who has 
suggested robbery ? The policy of the Allies, in so far as 
it concerns the transference of territory in Europe, is not 
one of spoliation but one of restitution. It is perfectly 
sound doctrine that we ought not to deprive Germany 
of territory which is German in population and tradition ; 
but it is equally sound that Germany and Austria ought 
not to be allowed to deprive the Poles of Polish territory 
or the Rumanians of Rumanian territory. With two 
exceptions, to which we shall allude later, we have never 
seen from any responsible British, French or Russian 
statesman a proposal for altering the map which was not 
a proposal for restoring stolen territory or liberating 
subject populations. If the details—Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia, Galicia, Bohemia, and so on—are taken sepa- 
rately, anyone who professes a belief in nationalism 
and a hatred of Imperialism must admit (as the Russian 


revolutionaries will certainly admit) that the people in 
no case should be forced to remain under an alien 
government which they detest. To denounce the pro- 
claimed and obvious aims of the Allies as aggressive, and 
their territorial policy as a policy of grab, is to betray a 
degree of suspicious prejudice which amounts almost to 
disease. We rather feel that Mr. Snowden’s view might 
be different if only this country were not involved. 
* * * 


The two exceptions mentioned are Constantinople and 
the German Colonies. No nation has a decisive racial 
claim to Constantinople, and, as we have frequently said, 
if Russia considers its position essential to her well-being, 
we cannot reasonably refuse it to her. If, on the other 
hand, Russia, as there is now some reason to believe, is 
willing to have it interriationalised, it is not our business 
to protest, and certainly not that of any enthusiast for 
internationalism. As for the German Colonies, the sen- 
sible view, shared by almost all Englishmen, was put 
by Lord Robert Cecil. It is easy to put a rhetorical case 
against their annexation: “‘ You said you were not out 
to acquire territory, and here you are stealing hundreds 
of thousands of square miles.” But why not come to 
closer quarters with the facts ? We did not make the 
war; we did not want the German Colonies ; we do not 
want them. But would it be right or would it be wrong 
—leaving out of the question all strategic considera- 
tions and the views of our Colonies—to hand back to 
German governors millions of coloured people who, 
ever since the early day when the delighted Samoans 
cheered the arrival of what they regarded as their 
deliverers, have shown themselves uniformly pleased 
to be transferred to the British flag? Is Mr. Snowden, 
for example, prepared, out of a mere abstract passion 
for the status quo ante bellum (one had not thought he 
regarded the old world as such’a paradise), to restore 
the inhabitants of South-West Africa to the Prussian 
soldiers who had tortured and murdered them by 
thousands ? 

* * * 

As for one of Mr. Snowden’s friends’ interruption 
about “ the dismemberment of Austria,” it makes one 
wonder whether the gentleman would have complained 
that Austria was being dismembered when North Italy 
was wrested away from her. Metternich would have 
appreciated this member with his apparent passion 
for the 1914 map. We publish elsewhere an article 
which puts once more, and as we believe irrefutably, 
the case for the break-up of Austria-Hungary. It is 
tempting, when a terrible war has been long drawn out, 
to seize any chance of compromises which seem to offer 
immediate advantages; and there are those who are 
dallying with the idea of detaching Austria from her 
allies by a favourable separate’ peace. We cannot 
conceive Austria offering terms which, taking the long 
view, would make a bargain worth while. 

* + * 


Few people can have been surprised when Mr. 
Redmond, on Thursday afternoon, rejected without 
qualification the Irish “ settlement *’ which had appeared 
in Thursday morning’s papers. A clean cut of six 
counties and a National Council in which Ulster and 
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the rest of Ireland were to be represented by delegations 
of equal size, a majority in each delegation being neces- 
sary for a decision, was obviously not likely to appeal 
to the Nationalists—even .were there no Sinn Fein 
movement in the background. Before the scheme 
was many hours old almost all the important organs 
of opinion in Ireland had denounced it. And the 
opposition came as much from the Ulstermen as from 
the Nationalists. No doubt Mr. Lloyd George antici- 
pated that, and therefore included in his proposals 
the alternative of a National Conference. Mr. Redmond 
has assented to the Conference, provided that it is 
summoned promptly and has a thoroughly representa- 
tive basis. The prompt summoning presents no great 
difficulties ; the representative basis is another matter. 
At the time of writing nothing can usefully be added 
by an English journal. All we can do is to hope that 
at last “‘ All Ireland ”’ may be able to evolve some plan 
for solving a problem which has utterly baffled British 


statesmen. 
* Bi * 


The League of Nations Society, which has been 
working quietly for a considerable time, held its first 
big meeting on Monday, when Lord Bryce, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Buck- 
master and General Smuts made speeches in support 
of the idea of an international organisation for the 
prevention of war. There is no doubt the idea is making 
great headway, and we commend the example of General 
Smuts to those who are timid about considering the 
question at all until the end of the war is in sight. 
If public opinion has not been mobilised and» details 
of organisation have not been thrashed out by the 
time the Peace Congress comes, we may miss an oppor- 
tunity which may not recur for generations. General 
Smuts’s speech was marked by that union of 
common-sense and idealism that is his most striking 
characteristic. On Tuesday, speaking at the banquet 
given in his honour by members of the two Houses, he 
made an eloquent and interesting contribution to the 
discussion on the future of the Empire—which, signifi- 
cantly, he prefers to call the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. ‘“* You talk of a league of nations: you are 
the only league of nations that has ever existed.” 
He quite frankly expressed his preference for a congeries 
of nations, each with its own peculiarities, as against 
a world-wide Empire monotonous in its uniformity 
of law and custom. He affirmed once more his well- 
known conviction that a Federal Parliament for the 
whole Empire is not a practicable solution of our 
problem. A practicable solution would have to be 
consonant with our traditions “of freedom, self- 
government, and of the fullest development” for the 
members of our family of nations. An annual Imperial 
Conference, assembled for the purpose of evolving a 
common policy on matters of common interest (particu- 
larly foreign affairs), was the one innovation to which 
he committed himself. On Thursday the Premier 
announced that this suggestion would be adopted. 

* x * 


It is high time that the Government should seriously 
consider, as it has now announced that it will do, the 
very awkward position into which its treatment of the 


Conscientious Objectors has landed it and them. The 
unevenness and partiality are extreme. Whilst some of 
the Conscientious Objectors are left at large pursuing 
their usual occupations, and others have only been com- 
pelled (sometimes in an idiotic way) to change them, 
many hundreds are “ interned” in Dartmoor and other 
prisons, or in local encampments, where the Government 
is employing them (at ruinous cost) in very unprofitable 
services. But the gravest scandal is that of the two 
or three hundred “ absolutists,"”’ whose conscientious 
scruples impel them to refuse any form of contact with 
the Military Service Act, and who consequently cannot 
take advantage of any alternative. These men, largely 
Quakers, who have incontestably proved the reality and 
force of their conscientious objections, and are men of 
undeniable religious convictions, are now undergoing 
successive sentences of imprisonment with hard labour, 
under the rigours of which several of them have already 
lost their reason. The Govérnment (having gone back 
on a former pledge to release these men after they had, 
by a term of imprisonment, expiated their offence) now 
finds itself face to face with the prospect of having to 
keep them in gaol as long as compulsory military service 
endures—which may be for ever and ever, It ought 
certainly to be possible to find some way by which we 
can escape from the scandal of dealing out the hardest 
measure to those who, however mistaken we may think 
them, are admittedly the most saint-like among the 
whole lot. Whatever may be thought of some of the 
others, these “‘absolutists’’ are the very men whom 
Parliament and the Government deliberately intended 
altogether to exclude from the operation of the Military 
Service Act; and it is really a miscarriage of justice 
that they should be continuously in gaol as criminals. 
* * * 


The group of influential capitalists who, under the 
title of the British Trade Corporation, have obtained 
from the Government not only a Royal Charter, but a 
promise of employment as Government agents for 
business in foreign parts, and very substantial financial 
assistance, were made the subject of strong criticism in 
the House of Commons. Some of this criticism, we fear, 
emanates from other financial circles, where a new and 
influential competitor is objected to. But it is ominous 
that, in this first among many cases of Government aid 
to new commercial enterprises, there is no provision for 
any Government control—not even a Government 
director—and the Government is to have no share in the 
profits. Apparently the “ new Protectionism ” will take 
the form not of tariffs but of facilities to financiers to 
make profit by the use of public capital! Moreover, by 
an extraordinary provision in the Deed of Settlement, 
the directors themselves are to be allowed to help their 
own private enterprises out of the funds of the Corpora- 
tion; to be permitted to act as brokers, solicitors and 
commercial advisers to the Corporation, charging it fees ; 
and, finally, to divide among themselves personally a 
substantial percentage of the profits made by the Cor- 
poration after a bare 6 per cent. dividend. We can 
imagine no financial arrangements more likely to lead to 
questionable practices; and it is astonishing that the 
Treasury should, by expressly sanctioning these arrange- 
ments, have set such a bad example. 
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PHARAOH HARDENING HIS 
HEART 


' ), y HEN the German Chancellor spoke last Tues- 
day, it was generally expected that he would 
restate his peace terms. He was asked to do 
so from two opposite quarters of the Reichstag; and 
these formal demands, of which notice had been given, 
were only the climax of a long campaign conducted by 
both sides in the Press. He had just been conferring with 
Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
with Count Hertling, the Bavarian Premier, and with 
the German Emperor. The statement of the Russian 
Provisional Government was there for him to answer. 
The refusal to them of passports for Stockholm had led 
the Scheidemann Socialists to suppose that he might 
answer it in their sense, thus rendering their mission 
unnecessary. 

To the general surprise he said nothing explicit, and 
affected to refrain from endorsing either of the con- 
flicting views. He assured Russia that she could have 
a separate peace on favourable terms, but did not indi- 
cate what those terms might be. He affirmed that the 
German military position had “never been so good 
since the beginning of the war” ; that they were “ ap- 
proaching a satisfactory finish,” and that then the time 
would come when they could negotiate with their 
enemies about their war aims, regarding which he was 
‘in full harmony with the Supreme Army Command.” 
Behind this air of apparent negation there is obviously 
some division of counsels. Count Czernin and Count 
Hertling may be presumed to have vetoed, so far as they 
could, any present endorsement of North German 
annexationism calculated to prolong the war. The 
Kaiser, on his side, deferring to the unanimous opinion 
of Junkerdom, would veto the adoption of the “no 
annexations ” formula. Thus the Chancellor would be 
reduced to holding his tongue and waiting on events ; 
which is, in fact, the course that he has taken. 

But the negation is more apparent than real. A 
policy of silence at this juncture is not so impartial as it 
looks. The whole virtue of a “no annexations”’ 
policy depends on its being officially announced. Refusal 
to identify the German Government with it spoils at once 
all the propaganda which Herr Scheidemann and his 
agents have set in motion at Stockholm and elsewhere. 
When the bank on which the German Majority Socialists 
have drawn their cheques announces publicly that it 
cannot undertake to honour them on presentation, 
even the least sophisticated of their intended dupes 
ought to open his eyes. The Junkers, on the other hand, 
are not prejudiced by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
reticence. Nothing that he could say now would add a 
cubit to Germany’s eventual territory. Annexations 
must depend on the military result of the war. The most 
that the Junkers really needed was that the Chancellor 
should decline to limit Germany’s victorious exactions 
in advance, and should reaffirm the hope and the inten- 
tion of prosecuting the war to victory. All this they 


obtained from his speech, in addition to phrases like 
that which we have quoted about his agreement with 
the Supreme Army Command, which by implication 
create a decided bias in the annexationist direction. 





Therefore there seems ground for the conclusion 
drawn in Holland and throughout the German Press, 
that the Chancellor, referring to the Emperor, has 
thrown in his lot with the Militarist party ; or, to quote 
the phrases employed by Mr. Asquith on Wednesday, 
that “ after an intestine struggle in which the forces have 
been sharply arrayed in conflict one against the other, 
those who are responsible for the conduct of German 
policy have abandoned finally the counsels of modera- 
tion and reason, and are determined to pursue to the end 
the wicked, nefarious course on which three years ago 
they deliberately embarked.’ The decision results in 
part from nothing more abstruse than the obstinate 
fact, which neither hardships at home nor revolutions 
abroad show any real sign of altering, that the Militarist 
party in Germany is much the strongest party, and that 
it has a grip on the will and the imagination of the in- 
fluential classes in the country which no other party 
(and certainly not the Social-Democratic) can approach. 
But it results also from a revived belief among the 
directors of German policy that they can in fact carry 
the war to victory. The belief rests on two foundations 
—the hope of weakening England by the U-boat war- 
fare, and that of subtracting Russia from the list of 
effective enemies. With Russia out of the war (and for 
all fighting purposes she has been out of it so far 
during 1917) the German General Staff calculate that 
they can hold up the British and French. And if 
they can do so long enough, the steady acceleration 
of U-boat activity may bring the Allies to their 
knees. 

We had better recognise that the calculation is not 
chimerical, and make our plans to defeat it accordingly. 
It is the case that if the acceleration of U-boat activity 
which was recorded during the first four months of this 
year continued in the same proportion during the last 
eight, we could not hold out beyond Christmas. It is 
also the case that great modern armies are of no military 
value without strict discipline, and that if the Russian 
Army continued to develop the indiscipline which has 
prompted Generals Russky, Brussilov, Gurko, and 
Korniloy to resign their commands, it would be necessary 
to write it off the fighting strength of the Alliance. But 
there is still time to frustrate both reckonings. In par- 
ticular, the United States can profoundly alter both. 
It has already sent American destroyers into British 
waters, and its further additions to the flotilla resources 
of the Allies should be of great value. The results of sub- 
marine warfare and anti-submarine warfare alike seem 
on the average to be largely determined by mere quan- 
tities. The more submarines the Germans employ, the 
more merchantmen we lose ; the more destroyers and 
mines we employ, the more submarines the Germans 
lose. Our temporary disadvantage has come about 
chiefly because the German Admiralty succeeded in 
building three submarines a week, while our own Admir- 
alty failed to secure any equivalent increase in its out- 
put of mines and destroyers. 

In regard to Russia, the United States can do a great 
deal, and all the Allies should do what they can. What is 
wanted there, above all, is not missions nor good advice 
nor loans, important though each of these may be, but 
visible, unequivocal help. Visibility is, perhaps, even 
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more important than maximum military effectiveness ; 
American troops despatched to a Russian front, even 
though their military effect on it were inconsiderable, 
would make more difference there than they could any- 
where else. As a Republican force, embodying the dis- 
cipline of a country whose freedom is proverbial in 
Russia, they would produce an effect which no other 
troops could quite equal. We hope that President 
Wilson and his advisers may not altogether lose sight of 
this opening. 


THE LABOUR REVOLT 


HAT has been occurring during the past fort- 
night, to a much greater extent than the public 
has been allowed to know, has been—not merely, 

as the Minister of Munitions pretends, a factitious and 
unauthorised strike—but a spontaneous and widespread 
Labour revolt among some of the most highly skilled 
and most responsible sections of our manual-working 
class. In over a score of important engineering centres, 
extending right across England, the men (who have been 
for a couple of years working incessantly for quite 
unduly long hours, submitting to penal restrictions 
which, when enforced with harsh literalness, seem to 
put them in a servile position) have, to the number 
in the aggregate of many tens of thousands quietly 
withdrawn from the workshops and temporarily relin- 
quished their whole incomes, as a protest against the way 
in which they are being treated. It is greatly to be 
regretted that such an interruption of production of 
all sorts of requirements for war should have taken 
place. But it is simply ignorant for the Government 
Departments concerned—like many a previous Govern- 
ment faced by a revolt—to declare that it is due to 


‘ wicked agitators, the product of young and irresponsible 


rebels, the outcome of misunderstandings and ignorant 
delusions. 

Let it be noted, in the first place, that on this occasion 
it is admittedly not the workmen who are the aggressors. 
New terms of service are being forced on them, against 
their protest and without their consent ; existing treaties 
with their Trade Unions have been torn up like scraps of 
paper; concessions to which they attach importance, 
and in consideration of which they made corresponding 
concessions, are now being withdrawn without any 
restitution of what was given in exchange. We do not 
say that the Ministry of Munitions may not have been 
forced by changing circumstances and growing national 
needs to propose a revision of its various treaties with 
the Trade Unions. But the workmen are within their 
legal rights in refusing to accept the new terms which the 
Government has sought to impose, and in view of the 
manifold breaches of faith that have been committed 
by the Ministry of Munitions since the passing of the 
Munitions of War Act of 1915, and of the repeated 
failure of the workmen to get their grievances redressed, 
or even attended to without prolonged delays, it is 
hard to feel any moral indignation with them for taking, 
at their own expense, what experience has taught them 
to be the only effective course. 

As is invariably the case with Labour revolts, the 
workers’ grievances are more manifold and various than 
are put forward in any single statement, and nothing 
is gained by dealing only with any one of them. The 
last straw that broke the back of the engineers’ patience 
was undoubtedly the arbitrary withdrawal by the 
Government of the arrangement which it had itself pro- 
posed to the engineering Trade Unions some months ago 


and had definitely agreed to, under which no recruiting 
officer was allowed to call up for service with the Colours 
any workman holding the card of any of a number of 
specified Trade Unions of skilled craftsmen. The 
Government admitted that it could not spare such men 
from civil work, and it proposed the * Trade Card” 
system as the only effective means of protecting the men 
against “Industrial Conscription’’ by means _ of 
* victimisation,” which the men believe to occur when 
the “ badging” depends on the employer. Unfortu- 
nately, as the Ministry of Munitions now realises, it was 
ignorant of Trade Union organisation, and, as we fear 
we must assume, badly advised by those “ Labour 
leaders ’’ to whom it trusted. The privilege of “* Trade 
Card Exemption ”’ was given only to some of the Unions 
containing skilled engineers and withheld from others. 
In particular, a serious difficulty arose about the engin- 
eers in the railway shops, about whom there has for some 
years been a hot dispute between the National Union 
of Railwaymen (which enrols them because they are in 
the railway “ industry ’’), and the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, and other Unions (which enrol them because 
they are in the engineering “ craft’’). This is an ele- 
mentary fact of the situation which any Government 
Department dealing with Labour ought to have known. 
But the Minister of Munitions was badly “ let down” 
by his subordinates. The railway engineers found them- 
selves exempt if they belonged to one Union, and 
conscripted if they belonged to another, and great 
was the internal scandal. Meanwhile, the War Office 
insisted on getting 500,000 additional soldiers, and the 
Ministry of Munitions (which to this day still tells the 
engineering workmen that no more skilled engineers can 
be spared from industry) publicly announced the with- 
drawal of the “ Trade Card” scheme, and the substitu- 
tion of an extremely complicated series of schedules of 
crafts and processes, avowedly as being for the purpose 
of supplying for the Army, from the establishments under 
the Ministry, with as many men as possible! The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which contains as 
many engineers as all the rest of the Trade Unions put 
together, has definitely refused the particular conditions 
under which the Government seeks to be released from 
its treaty, and there can be no doubt that the vast 
majority of its quarter of a million members withhold 
consent from the new scheme. 

Meanwhile the situation is complicated by another 
new demand by the Ministry of Munitions, namely, that 
‘dilution ’’ should be extended from ‘“‘ munitions” 
(including all war requirements) to commercial work 
done for private customers. It must be remembered 
that when the Trade Unions were requested by the 
Government to lay aside, strictly for the period of the 
war only, all restrictions that were thought to hamper 
production, it was expressly promised by the Govern- 
ment that this should apply only to Government orders 
for war work. Now it is demanded that firms not supply- 
ing munitions, and not working for the Government, 
should be allowed to divide up their processes, intro- 
duce automatic machines, and substitute women and 
nondescript men for the skilled craftsmen, a few only of 
these being retained to direct and help the crowd of 
semi-skilled thus intruded into the trade. This hits the 
professional pride of the engineer in his craft. Inci- 
dentally it may be said that he is not unaware of the 
fact that, in spite of the extreme scarcity of doctors, no 
* dilution ’’ by any extension of the services of nurses 
or students, or the employment of bone-setters, osteo- 
paths or American graduates of medicine, has been per- 
mitted. Moreover, he is uneasy about the promise that 
“ dilution ” is only to be for the period of the war, after 
which all the “ Trade Union conditions”’ are to be 
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restored. What guarantee of this will the Government 
afford ? The engineer might reasonably believe in the 
reversion to the pre-war conditions in the factories 
making shells and other munitions of war, which will 
presently come to an end. But when he is told by 
Dr. Addison that the manufacturers of textile machinery, 
agricultural tractors, and internal-combustion engines, 
who are now proceeding to instal rows of automatic 
lathes, to be worked by women and youths, will “* serap ” 
these new machines as soon as peace comes, and (as the 
Government has expressly promised) will reinstate the 
pre-war organisation of the factory, the old machines 
that can be worked only by skilled handicraftsmen, and 
the pre-war conditions and practices—well, he cannot 
help doubting either Dr. Addison’s intelligence or his 
good faith! The employers do not assist the Govern- 
ment when they openly promise the women continuance 
of employment after the war. Finally, he can get no 
straight assurance from the Government that this 
** dilution ” (which the Ministry of Munitions now ex- 
plains is designed only to allow the skilled engineers 
to be spread out as thin as possible throughout all the 
myriads of new establishments doing engineering work, 
and thus enable firms doing commercial work to be kept 
going, consistently with the vast expansion of war work) 
is not really intended (as some recruiting officers have 
allowed it to be.thought) to permit the War Office to 
grab more workmen from the engineering industry for 
the Army. When the Trade Unions agreed to “ dilu- 
tion ’’ on war work, the Government expressly promised 
(in March, 1915) that it should be used only to make 
the skilled engineers “ go round”’ the enlarged work, 
and not to release men for the Army. This pledge was 
renewed in February, 1916. It is not as if the men were 
wanted for the Army. The Government still goes on 
asserting that it cannot and will not spare one single 
additional skilled engineer from productive work. But 
the men see ominous signs that this undertaking will 
not, under the new scheme, prevent engineers from 
being taken, under one pretext or another, especially 
those against whom the employer or foreman may have 
a grudge, or those whom he may choose to discharge. 

We come now to a further aggression which aggravates 
the situation. The Ministry of Munitions, as lately as 
the 9th of this present May, solemnly assured the 
strikers by public manifesto that they were mistaken in 
their foolish misapprehensions, and that “ all the pro- 
visions of the Munitions Acts relative to the limitation 
of profits . .. must be applied ” to the firms now to be 
allowed to practise “dilution.’”’ This assertion takes 
one’s breath away! Asa matter of fact it is exactly the 
reverse of the truth. Not only is the limitation of 
profits (stipulated for by the Trade Unions two years 
ago, as the price for their consent to the abrogation 
of ‘“‘ Trade Union conditions”) not to be applied to 
the firms doing commercial work by “ dilution,’”’ but 
it has even been abolished, as from Ist January last, 
in the controlled establishments themselves. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had announced this already 
on the 8rd of May, explaining that, in order to give the 
employer the utmost possible stimulus to reduce the 
cost of production—the very thing against which the 
Trade Unions had sought protection—the Munitions 
Levy was to be merged in the ordinary Excess Profits 
Tax, payable equally by all firms, whether or not they 
had had the advantage of the abrogation of the hamper- 
ing restrictions of the Trade Unions. This probably 
does not mean that the employers, in the aggregate, will 
pay less to the Exchequer ; but those controlled establish- 
ments making less than double profit will (except in 
so far as relieved by the additional “ allowances ’’) 
pay more, whilst those making more than double 
profit will pay considerably less than heretofore. The 


important thing is that (as Mr. Bonar Law himself 
confessed) the Government solemnly pledged itself to 
the Trade Unions, as a means of getting considerable 
advantages out of them, that their increased work was 
not to be “ used to make a private profit." Hence the 
absolute limit supposed to be placed since 1915 on the 
profits of controlled establishments. Now the Govern- 
ment not only wants the employer to “‘ make a private 
profit,” but wishes to tempt him to make as much as 
possible—actually bribing him, by leaving him 20 per 
cent. for himself, to take as much advantage of the 
workmen’s extra speed and the cheaper new labour as 
he possibly can ! 

We need not repeat the explanation that we have 
already given of the workers’ other grievances—their 
objection to various provisions of the Munitions Acts, 
their resentment at what they deem their unfair adm inis- 
tration, and the intolerably dilatory action of the 
Ministry of Munitions in securing redress. But there 
is yet another attempt at aggression that is objected to. 
Up and down the country—and notably in the widely 
dispersed establishments of one notorious Leviathan of 
armament manufacturers—the workers are complaining 
that, in spite of all pledges to the contrary, piecework 
rates are cut, and premium bonus times reduced, in 
defiance of the Ministry of Munitions (which has much 
evidence on the subject), in the ways already described 
in these columns. Meanwhile the Government, without 
insisting on the adoption of any arrangement to protect 
the workers against this insidious rate-cutting (which 
respectable firms disclaim), without offering the men 
any automatic safeguards against what they believe 
to be an almost inevitable gradual degradation of 
their standard rates, is pressing on the Trade 
Unions which have hitherto maintained time wages 
(especially in the shipbuilding yards at Barrow and on 
the .Clyde) the acceptance of this or that specious 
form of “ payment by results.” The Trade Unions 
are refusing, and rightly refusing—if on such a point we 
are to be guided by political economy —because the 
whole difference between good and evil, with regard 
to all such piecework systems, depends on whether the 
workers are able (as they are in all those industries in 
which piecework has been introduced with success), in 
one or other way, to exercise at least as much collective 
control over the successive piecework rates as they now 
do over the standard time rate. If the Government, 
by persuasion and cajolery, by playing on the ignorance 
of the Trade Unionists, and on the very real desire 
of their leaders and officials to be helpful in this crisis, 
induces the Executive Committees to accept ‘* payment 
by results,” without the rates themselves being effec- 
tively placed under the control of the men’s officials 
(or of ratefixers independent of the employer), the 
result will only be a further crop of troubles. The rank 
and file simply will not stand it. So little does the 
problem seem to be understood that the Government is 
offering the workers a futile amendment to the Munitions 
Bill, declaring that where payment by results prevails 
the rates shall not be changed except when there is a 
change of system! When the articles made vary one 
from another, the rate has necessarily to be changed 
for each article, without any change of system, in exact 
proportion to the variation in the amount of labour 
necessitated. It is these incessant changes in particular 
rates that the employer’s ratefixer or foreman now 
makes, without the individual workman being in a posi- 
tion to verify the basis of the calculation ; and, what is 
even more important, without the Trade Union having 
any collective control. What the Government is here 
demanding is a direct and complete abrogation of the 
principle of collective bargaining, which is the very 
corner-stone of Trade Unionism. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY : 
A SUMMARY OF THE POSITION 


S Austria-Hungary bound always to remain in inter- 
I national politics dependent on Germany ? Anyone 

who looks squarely at the facts must answer Yes. 
German preponderance in Austria and Magyar dominion 
in Hungary is the very foundation of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, and Germany is the only outside Power 
which would give help to maintain such a basis. If, as a 
consequence of the war, Austria were to lose Galicia, 
the Bukovina and some strips of Italian land, any such 
losses would merely serve to transform the German 
preponderance in Austria into absolute dominion, 
because it would give its Germans a clear numerical 
majority over the non-German nationalities within the 
Western half of the Monarchy. The very condition 
would result which the Austrian Pan-Germans wished 
to create by means of a constitutional exclusion of 
Galicia. But if the Polish, Little Russian and Italian 
provinces are left to the Hapsburg Monarchy and 
continue as parts of it alongside of a new Poland, a free 
Russia and Italy, this will only add three more irredentist 
claims and movements to those of the Rumans and Jugo- 
Slavs and will render the Hapsburgs still more depen- 
dent on the protection of Germany. Germany has it 
both ways: a decrease in the proportion of irredentists 
in Austria means so much more influence to the Germans 
within it; but the more there is of irredentist feeling 
and claims, the more the Hapsburgs depend on the 
support of Germany in international politics. 

hese are the fundamental facts of Austria-Hungary’s 
existence : 

(1) The Austrian-Germans are Germans in feeling. 
They will never admit an anti-German tendency 
in Austria’s foreign policy (c.f. their attitude in 1870), 
they are determined to render closer in every way 
the connection between the Hapsburg Monarchy and 
Germany, and they are prepared to forgo direct 
inclusion in the German Empire only at the price of 
being conceded a dominant position in Austria. If 
Austria were reconstructed on a federal basis, wrote in 
1866 Count J. Andrassy (the Elder) in a secret memo- 
randum for the Emperor, “the cry of pain of the 
German provinces would soon be heard in Berlin or 
Munich... .” 

(2) The Magyars will never consent to the territory 
of the Hungarian State being merged, together with 
Austria, in one single State (Grossésterreich), and 
literally every Magyar denies the very existence of 
such a State (die Gesammimonarchie). Without such 
a change neither the Czecho-Slovaks, nor the Jugo- 
Slavs, nor the Little Russians nor the Rumans would 
obtain national unity even within the limits of Austria- 
Hungary. But the very fact that their lands, though 
geographically continuous, remain divided within the 
Hapsburg Monarchy between the two States is the 
most eloquent proof of their being subject to two 
dominions (German and Magyar) and not being equals 
of these racts. 

(8) The Czecho-Slovaks will never abandon the idea 
of a Bohemian State endowed with the same rights of 
independence as Hungary obtained in 1867—their 
béhmische Staatsidee and their béhmisches Staatsrecht ; 
this claim runs counter to the very constitution 
of the Dual Monarchy and will never be admitted either 
by the Germans or the Magyars. The Czecho-Slovaks 
are as unlikely to give up their claims as the Irish, 
and the Germans and Magyars are as unlikely to grant 
them as would be the Orangemen if the decision rested 
exclusively with them. 

(4) The Rumans, Jugo-Slavs and whatever other 





nationalities are left within the Hapsburg Monarchy 
whilst national States of their own exist just across 
the border, cannot be granted full liberty and equal 
rights in Austria-Hungary. Liberty implies the choice 
of allegiance. Once this choice is denied, equal rights, 
even in other matters, cannot be conceded, because this 
implies a share in the direction of the State and of its 
policy both in internal and in international matters. 
But can such a share be conceded to people whose 
heartfelt allegiance is not with Austria-Hungary ? 

(5) The scheme of national autonomy which would 
assign national matters as far as possible to non- 
territorial bodies, analogous to religious communities, 
would no longer satisfy any of the subject nationalities 
even within Austria, and of course would not touch 
the problems involved in the separate existence of 
Hungary. The Austrian Socialist Party which had 
adopted that scheme in the so-called Briinner Programm 
(1899) has broken up since into national groups, some 
of which fight each other, and the programme finds 
now its only supporters in the German group. But 
this group of German Socialists in Austria now forms 
only the least aggressive portion of the German Nation- 
alists. The war has proved that self-determination in 
foreign politics is essential to every nation, great and 
small ; otherwise it may, like the Czechs in the present 
war, be forced to fight for a cause to which it is directly 
hostile. 

(6) As long as Austria-Hungary continues to exist 
there must be German preponderance in Austria and 
Magyar dominion in Hungary. This inevitably means 
intense dissatisfaction and disloyalty among the Czezho- 
Slovaks and all the other subject races; it also means 
continued claims raised by the neighbouring States 
which are allied by language or race to the subject 
nationalities. And as long as this is the case the 
Hapsburgs will remain in constant danger from possible 
hostile coalitions, and will have to look sanatiebe for 
support. They can look nowhere but to the German 
Empire. 

(7) They cannot look for support to Russia, even if 
Russia’s national claim to East Galicia is satisfied. The 
Magyars cannot give up the Little Russian districts of 
Hungary ; by doing so they would hand over to Russia 
the main part of the Carpathian wall from Dorna Vatra 
to the Dukla. A Little Russian irredenta must remain. 
Further, the Pan-Slav feeling in Russia, even if dimmed 
for the moment by the internal issues of the revolution 
and by blind hatred against all reminiscences of the 
ancien régime, is certain to revive with even greater 
force in a free Russia. JI1 grido di dolore of the Czechs 
and Jugo-Slavs will always find an echo in it. The 
support of Italy (should her own irredentist claims be 
satisfied) on an anti-Jugo-Slav basis, and in spite of 
conflicting interests in the Balkans, in the Adriatic and 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, would not be sufficient 
if Austria-Hungary were not certain of Russia. The 
claims of Serbia and Rumania can be settled only by the 
virtual disruption of Austria-Hungary or the inclusion 
of these two States within it. But such an inclusion, if 
it could be imagined at all, would never be admitted 
by the Magyars because even then the settlement of the 
Rumanian and Jugo-Slav questions would imply tne 
dissolution of the Magyar State in a Habsburg Gesammit- 
monarchie (c.f. Count J. Andrassy’s article on further 
acquisitions of Serb territory in the Neue Freie Presse 
of April 23, 1916, Guter und Schlechter Friede). 

(8) The only Power on whose support Austria-Hungary 
can always rely is Germany. Austria-Hungary, just 
because she is entirely dependent on Germany, is 
Germany’s natural ally. She puts at Germany’s dis- 
posal the forces of more than 30,000,000 Slavs and 
Latins who might otherwise enter into hostile combina- 
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tions against Germany. She opens and holds for 
Germany the road to the Balkans and the over-land 
route into Asia. She is Germany’s economic 
dependency. She is the inheritance and the back- 
bone of German Imperialism in Europe. She is dear 
to the Germans even for sentimental reasons—to treat 
at the present day the bickerings which occur between 
the Austrian Germans and the Prussians as a factor in 
international politics is to repeat Napoleon III.’s 
mistake of 1870 and emulate the miscalculations com- 
mitted by the Germans with regard to Ulster in 1914. 

(9) The Magyar “scheme”’ in international politics 
has remained the same ever since 1848. One can put the 
writings and speeches of Julius Andrassy (the Elder) and 
of Koloman Tisza, of forty or fifty years ago, beside 
those of their sons and there is hardly a difference 
between them. Their fundamental axiom is the 
existence of a Magyar State in Hungary, independent in 
the fulness of its sovereign rights. Both for historical 
and strategic reasons not an inch of its territory can be 
ceded to anyone. Nothing, however, must be added or 
the national balance within Hungary might be upset. 
Austria is to remain a centralised State ruled by its 
Germans; by holding down its Czechs, Little Russians 
and Jugo-Slavs it is to enable the Magyars to crush the 
fellow-countrymen of these nations within Hungary. 
This task is to keep the Germans in Austria busy and 
prevent them from attempting any schemes of “ Gross- 
dsterreich”’ as had been tried by Bach and Prince 
Schwarzenberg. The conflict with the non-German 
nationalities in Austria is also to prevent them from 
taking an indiscreet interest in the Hungarian Germans. 
For these very reasons Austria is never to form part of 
a Great Germany (Grossdeutschland), because then 
Hungary, a State of 20,000,000 inhabitants containing 
2,000,000 Germans, would border on a German Empire 
of 90,000,000 to 95,000,000 and would be at its mercy. 
Poland, whose interests nowhere clash with those of the 
Magyars, is to be free, and its antagonism to Russia to 
be secured by free play being given to Polish Impe- 
rialism in the Lithuanian, White Russian and Little 
Russian lands. Russia is the arch-enemy, because she 
can never be expected to forget or abandon the Slavs 
who surround from the north-east, the north-west, west 
and south the 10,000,000 Magyars who inhabit an open, 
indefensible plain. Germany is the ally which Provi- 
dence itself has given to Austria-Hungary, because 
Germany alone has an interest in coercing the Slavs 
within Austria-Hungary and in defending by arms the 
existence of the Austro-Hungarian State. 

If for military or naval reasons the Entente were 
compelled to accept the continued existence of Austria- 
Hungary, let there be no mistake about it, this would 
mean a definite victory for Germany. The strength of 
the German nation, as far as it is based on its own 
numbers, could not be destroyed, even if we wished to 
destroy it, but Germany can be deprived of its 
auxiliary States. It cannot be deprived of the support 
of these auxiliary States—at least, not of the support of 
Austria-Hungary—by diplomatic negotiations ; such 
negotiations Germany can watch with the greatest com- 
placency or even encourage in secret. The Germans 
know that if only the links of the chain are left in 
existence the chain will be reconstituted without fail. 
Moreover, Great Britain cannot detach Austria-Hungary 
from Germany without at the same time detaching her 
own Eastern Allies from her own cause. Russian demo- 
cracy will fight if it is clear that we are fighting for the 
right of every nation to shape by its own will its future 
destiny, and that the same right which they themselves 
have conceded to the Poles is now demanded from the 
Central Powers for every nationality within Austria- 
Hungary. No sane person would wish to tear away 





from Austria-Hungary any nationality which by a 
freely expressed decision chose to remain under the 
Hapsburg Crown. As far as German militarism is con- 
cerned, it is obvious that danger from without can only 
consolidate a nation internally, and that a self-governing, 
united nation can be freed only from within. If the 
Entente declares the right of self-determination for 
every single nationality to be its war-aim, and this 
demand of ours is refused by the Central Powers, then— 
and then alone—can we hope to see the sincere demo- 
cratic and revolutionary elements in Germany rise on 
our side and against their own government. We should 
then have a principle in common. , 


THE REBUILDING OF THE 
STATE 
VI.—FINANCE. 
O* lesson that the war has taught us is that 


it was simply untrue to say of any particular 

social reform that the nation “could not 
afford it.” How we have allowed ourselves to be 
deluded in the past, when we were assured by solemn 
pretenders to a knowledge of national finance that 
we could not afford Old Age Pensions (which cost, 
each year, about two days of war); or meals for hungry 
school children (on which we spent, in 1913-4, actually 
as much as the Army Council now consumes every 
hour); or the few thousand pounds a day that would 
probably save a third of our newly-born babies from 
an early death! It was, as Sir Leo Chiozza Money 
vainly assured us, as if a man with a thousand a year 
thought he could not afford a Waterbury watch. 
Now we see that, if only the nation really wants to 
spend, it can “afford” almost anything it pleases— 
certainly, anything within the range, not of millions, 
but of hundreds of millions. 

After the war the same old croakers will be heard telling 
us that we cannot afford to spend what is necessary to 
keep our infants alive, that we cannot afford to educate 
the children, that we cannot afford to house the people 
even as well as we house our horses, that we cannot 
afford to prevent disease or heal the sick. But never 
again will such a statement be believed. It is now 
plain to everybody that the very reverse is the case. 
After the war, even more obviously than before, we 
shall not, as a nation, be able to afford to let our babies 
die, to allow our young people to grow up untaught 
and untrained, to suffer our productive capacity to 
be dragged down by overcrowding and preventable 
disease. 

What is true is that the financial legacies of the 
war, equally with the new social needs that it has 
revealed, must necessarily compel us to revise our 
‘“seale of priority’ in the laying out of the national 
income. The three thousand million pounds or so— 
wii . is, valued at present prices, about the equivalent 
of the commodities and services which the nation, 
in the first year after peace, will find itself producing 
—must be regarded as applicable to the provision 
of the nation’s needs on some deliberate scheme of 
“first things first.” To use a lawyer's phrase, we 


shall have to “marshal the assets,’ and not apply’ 


anything to unessentials until after all the necessaries 
have been provided for. We shall then see what 
expenditure we cannot, in the national interest, afford 
to forgo, and how much may be left over for private 
luxury. 

First we must meet the public mortgage on our 
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annual productivity in the shape of interest on debt, 
which will probably require a first cut of two or three 
hundred millions a year out of our three thousand. The 
necessary charges for the administration of our Govern- 
ment Departments and Local Authorities cannot be 
put at less than a similar amount. Then we have 
to ensure the maintenance of the Standard of Life 
of our people—its degradation is the most destructive 
and enduring economic calamity that can befall a 
nation—and this means, in practice, that the Govern- 
ment must see to it (as it quite easily can) that the 
aggregate wage-bill, public and private, of the United 
Kingdom (at present rates possibly as much as a 
thousand millions a year) shall not be reduced; and 
this duty will be the more obvious to our politicians, 
seeing that any widespread reduction would, in the 
present state of feeling, land us in the most disastrous 
industrial war. There are, of course, other items 
of expenditure equally necessary, such as the salaries 
of all our managerial class, the earnings of our pro- 
fessionals, the cost of repairing and renewing our 
plant and machinery of every kind, the provision 
for the infirm and the superannuated, and even a 
very substantial sum on the one hand for increasing 
our business capital, and on the other for repaying 
our public debt. It is among these figures of hundreds 
of millions—possibly aggregating a couple of thousand 
millions or more—that we have to place the proposed 
capital expenditure, once for all, of fifty millions 
in housing subsidies, the extra million a week that 
the Minister of Education will need in order to put 
our schools and universities on a decent footing, and 
the ten or fifteen millions a year that would enable 
the new Minister of Health to reduce infantile mortality 
to a minimum, prevent all preventable disease and 
ensure that every sick person was as quickly as possible 
restored to health. There may be reasons for not 
doing these things ; but it is plain that, once the nation 
decides intelligently to “marshal its assets,” the 
nation can as easily “afford” to do them as Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money can “afford” his Waterbury watch. 
It is plain, indeed, that the nation will be actually 
the poorer if it does not do them; and, therefore, 
in the strictest sense, it cannot afford to let them go 
undone. 

As a matter of fact no statistician will doubt that, 
even after the nation has met the interest on its debt, 
paid for all the Government Departments and Local 
Authorities, kept the aggregate wage-bill up to its 
present total of a thousand millions or so, allowed 
the full “* wages of management ”’ to all our managerial 
class and all the earnings of the professionals, provided 
for repairs and renewals, sct aside a substantial amount 
for increasing capital and diminishing debt, there will 
still remain, out of our total annual product of 
commodities and services (valued at three thousand 
million pounds or thereabouts), a very considerable 
balance unallotted, which will (according to the way 
in which we have chosen to organise our social order) 
go as rent, interest, and profits, apart from any payment 
for service rendered, to those who now do us the favour 
to “own” our land and capital. 

Here we come to the crux of the question. The 
difficulty is not that the nation cannot afford the 
relatively small sums that it imperatively needs for the 
housing or schooling or health of its people; but 
that any appropriation of money for these purposes 
threatens, or seems to threaten, when we “ marshal 
our assets,” to diminish the unallotted surplus that 
we allow to be taken, for their private enjoyment, 
by the functionless rent and dividend receivers. But 
there is no reason why this surplus, which has during 
the past generation greatly increased, and which now 





amounts normally to about a third of the whole national 
income, should be maintained at its pre-war figure, 
or should be of any particular size. Whatever may 
be the advantage to the community of the continuance 
of a functionless class of rent and dividend receivers— 
the instructed economist may well doubt whether 
there is any—this clearly stands, in any intelligent 
“ marshalling of the assets,” after all the requirements 
that we have named. Not that we would propose 
any breach of faith. What is in the bond must, of 
course, continue to be paid to*them, subject only to 
the taxation that the community may decide to levy 
by the most scientifically devised general scheme. 

The reader may wish the matter put more definitely 
and more concretely. What the nation will need, after 
the war, in order to carry out all the Rebuilding of 
the State that will be required, is (in addition to Death 
Duties and some sort of Excess Profits Tax) merely 
an Income Tax and Super Tax reformed, readjusted, 
and regraduated so as to remove the present inequities,* 
producing very much what the existing taxes produce, 
but preferably of twice the present nominal rate. 
Whatever is done to alleviate the burden on the parents 
of children, on struggling professionals or the humbler 
ranges of business men, to reduce, even by a single 
penny, the Super Tax, or the Income Tax now levied 
upon incomes over £700 a year, at the cost of leaving 
undone the housing, schooling and healing of the whole 
population, which it now lies at our hand to carry out, 
would be not only an economic blunder, but also a 
moral outrage, and to the governing class a disgrace. 
Yet this, as we now see, is what is meant by saying 
that we “cannot afford it.” 


REPRISALS—THE GERMAN VIEW 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


ECENT protests in Convocation and the House 
R of Lords against reprisals have been notable 
because they were uniformly made on high 
humanitarian ground. Many politically experienced 
people prefer to base their protests on the common- 
sense ground that reprisals are useless. Here one sees 
the modern fear of being sentimental, a feeling which 
was present in all countries before the war, but which 
has enormously increased during it, no doubt under 
stress of the horrors we have lived through; it is the 
growth of this feeling which allows us to entertain the 
thought of reprisals at all. But if one could analyse 
down to the very bottom of men’s thoughts, one would, 
I believe, find that many of those who are convinced 
that they dislike reprisals merely because useless, are 
self-deceived ; somewhere unexpressed, and indeed 
unknown to themselves, lives another feeling. They 
do but choose to give a fashionable modern unemotional 
colour to what in essence is nothing less than a proper 
dislike of cruelty—sentiment, if you will, but not senti- 
mentality. The idea of being cruel in order to prevent 
someone else from being cruel is a complex idea and 
also unfamiliar to us. If we add that practice generally 
proves it necessary to put into force a greater degree of 
cruelty in order to prevent our opponent from using a 
lesser, we have a strong case against reprisals. A careful 
observance of reprisals shows that they work out as a 
rule to being a question of degree, of time, and thirdly 
of what one can only characterise as a kind of smartness. 
Of degree, for eventually what will decide the question 
at issue will be the limits to which either side will let 
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themselves go; the first who draws the line is beaten, 
so that a victory in the use of reprisals is not exactly a 
thing on which a nation need plume itself. Secondly, 


‘ of time, and of what I called a kind of smartness. 


These two factors may perhaps be taken together and 
are more important than is generally realised. Re- 
prisals, to come at all, must come quickly and they 
must come suddenly ; the psychic effect at which they 
must aim will be the maximum amount of fear and also 
of astonishment, or of, what the French well call boule- 
versement ; now an emotion which comes with a blinding 
flash has by far the greatest effect. It is allied with this 
if experience shows reprisals to be of no use where the 
evil to be combated is itself of long standing, because 
the enemy has got so used to doing this cruel act that 
it is no longer possible to shock him out of it ; in shock, 
at least as much as in fear, lies the only possible effect 
of reprisals. But if this is so, it again follows that a 
much greater degree of cruelty must be used by us 
than by him ; to use a vulgar phrase on a tragic subject 
it is necessary to make “ a big splash”’ with reprisals. 
It is possible that thereby the enemy can be startled 
out of his course of conduct, always supposing, as I have 
said, that it is a new piece of cruelty on which he has 
entered and that his mind is therefore in a tentative 
state, not being able to rely on the degradation which 
comes from a familiar sin; cruelty is much more a 
question of habit, nay, of convention, than most people 
are willing to admit. 

In truth, it would be well to realise that reprisals can 
be used, are used, and do sometimes—under certain 
limited conditions—succeed, so that we may be armed 
at all points, and not rest our protest against them on 
the risky basis of their utter uselessness.. It will be 
more courageous and probably more successful, to join 
the Archbishop in taking higher ground, and to argue 
that even if oceasionally successful, they are inad- 
missible, on simple grounds of mercy. 

In this war reprisals have been more than once used 
by the German Government against the French Govern- 
ment, and it is just worth while to examine both the 
practice and the theory of the German Government, 
so as to gain some idea of the factors in the situation 
on the other side; for in reprisals it is knowledge of 
the other side that really tells. 

The German Government claims to have exercised 
reprisals with success against the French Government 
on at least three occasions. In the summer of 1916 
the French Government were forced to transfer all 
German prisoners from North Africa back to France, 
in consequence of reprisals exercised by the German 
Government against 10,000 French prisoners sent to a 
kind of prisoners’ exile in camps in the occupied (swampy) 
districts of Russia as retaliation for the alleged miser- 
able, and especially the alleged unhealthy, conditions 
under which the North African German prisoners were 
said to be kept ; when the last German had been landed 
in France, the German Government gave orders (October 
Ist) to retransfer the 10,000 French back to ordinary 
camps in Germany. 

The second case was that of the exchange of interned 
civilians between France and Germany. Just a year 
ago, in January, 1916, the French and German Govern- 
ments agreed mutually to release all interned civilian 
women and children, men over 55 and lads under 17. 
On November 2nd the German Government gave notice 
that they considered that the French Government had 
not carried out the agreement and accused them of 
retaining a large number of Alsatians and Lorrainers, 
including women and children; they therefore, “ in 
the first instance ”’ seized 200 men and women of the 
oceupied districts and carried them off to Germany. 
The French claim is that these “ retained ’’ refuse to 


leave France of their own accord; this the German 
Government again professes itself unable to believe. 
The success of the reprisals in this case might very well 
be contested, for it seems that the pitiful situation 
has been ended, not by this retaliation, but by the 
intervention of the King of Spain—at least if we are 
right in identifying the hostages from Roubaix, etce., 
which he induced the German Government to release 
the other day with these two hundred. It is to be 
noted that the Presidents of the Swedish and Danish 
Red Cross, Prince Charles of Sweden and Prince Walde- 
mar of Denmark, have similarly succeeded in inter- 
vening in a case of reprisals between Germany and 
Russia which threatened to go far. The Germans 
accused the Russians of employing German prisoners 
on the Murman railway under conditions of great 
suffering, and placed 1,000 Russian officers in a camp 
of great severity; the Russians again retaliated by 
placing the same number of German officers in a similar 
camp; the German Government was _ threatening 
further reprisals when the two Princes intervened and 
obtained from Russia the withdrawals of all prisoners 
from the railway. 

Lastly, the German Government claims that by exer- 
cising reprisals it has induced the French Government 
to give up the alleged practice (denied by the French 
Government) of sending prisoners to the firing line. It 
would seem, however, that it does not consider at an 
end the question of the general treatment of German 
prisoners by the French Government, and still reserves 
to itself the fullest right to exercise reprisals in this 
sphere. 

Reprisals, indeed, much exercise the mind of Germany, 
in spite of the fact that of the cases quoted, in the 
second case certainly, and in the last case possibly, 
the alteration said to have been won was not due to 
reprisals at all, but to other causes. During the last 
six months allegations have frequently appeared in the 
German Press on the subject of the treatment of their 
prisoners. The campaign was begun by a series of 
soldiers’ depositions in the official Norddeutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung in the last days of August, 1916. The 
feeling thus worked up expressed itself in the Reichstag 
debates of October-November of last year and of 
March of this year. Considering the material supplied 
to feed the public mind, we can only be surprised that 
the debates were not violent. The latest production 
which has been going the rounds of the German Press 
is an amazing document supposed to have been inter- 
cepted on its way to French prisoners advising them 
that poison and bombs would be smuggled in to them 
to enable them to destroy all that they could in Ger- 
many, set crops and trains on fire, ete. Probably this 
document is believed by a certain number of Germans. 
It is circulated by the Wolff Bureau, and the Govern- 
ment has just vouched for it in the Reichstag. 

In the course of the Reichstag debates the Army 
representatives declared that they could not entirely 
do without reprisals, but they proposed (October, 1916) 
to observe the following principles: the wrong of the 
enemy must have been clearly proved, no spasmodic 
acts of enemy subordinates could come into question ; 
like must be repaid with like; but reprisals must 
“never degenerate into brutality”; consonant with 
this are von Stein’s words this March: ‘“ We cannot 
descend to low acts” (Gemeinheiten). Last year there 
was something of a contest of strength between Con- 
servatives, who wanted reprisals, and the Centre. The 
Centre is rather strongly against reprisals, to which 
principle it will, however, persist in adding purely 
private resolutions giving the precedence in _inter- 
vention (which is to replace reprisals) to the Pope over 
other neutrals. In spite of this hampering clause, they 
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won a considerable victory for their resolution, the 
wording of which was rather sweeping, aiming at “ the 
abolition of reprisals of all kinds,” and also at the 
release of all interned civilians, on condition of not 
being enlisted by the enemy Government; in accord- 
ance with this last clause the German Government has 
expressed itself willing to forgo the use of East Prussian 
civilians even for National Service, if this were made a 
condition of their release by the Russian Government. 
[There is a statement now made from the German side 
that the Revolutionary Government is releasing these 
East Prussians.] Von Stein further acknowledged that 
the English camps were good. But one cannot help 
thinking that the most interesting part of his speech 
was where he compared what he himself had ordered 
(sitting in his office in Berlin?) with what he could 
get the camp officials to carry out. He plumed himself 
on having stopped a skating gymkhana held by French 
and English officer prisoners on one of the North German 
lakes, and of having ended the “ grave scandal” of 
prisoner workmen’s committees; but he complained 
that he could not always get carried out the sharp measures 
which he had ordered in the “ reprisal ” camps. 

So true is it that reprisals are as a rule only contem- 
plated by those who do not see them carried out. 

L. E. M. 


OBSERVATIONS 


TATESMEN and rulers have made great and 
S marvellous experimental discoveries during the war. 
It was no trifle to discover the difference between 
the effect of fixing a maximum price and the effect of 
fixing a minimum price for foodstuffs. It was something 
to discover that, when meat is plentiful and bread scarce, 
a meatless day is not a good device for postponing a wheat 
famine. It was a feat to look into a dictionary and find 
out the meaning of the word “* calories,”’ and I understand 
that Lord Devonport, who had forbidden the word to 
be used in his hearing, on the score that it was gibberish, 
actually did this one night last week, with the result that 
the ban has been lifted. It was a great deal to discover 
that the new Munitions Bill needed to be translated into 
English before engineers could comprehend what it meant. 
And among the most brilliant Governmental discoveries 
of the age must be ranked the discovery that the Navy, 
like the Army, needs a General Staff. Barely a fortnight 
ago a prominent critic had a whole article suppressed 
because he had plainly shown in it that a Navy without a 
General Staff was as idiotic as an Army would be without 
a General Staff. It is true that epoch-making discoveries 
are sometimes the work of a moment. Newton discovered 
the existence of gravitation during the brief fall of an apple. 
It flashed across him. Similarly the mighty Naval discovery 
flashed across Mr. Lloyd George (or across one who had 
access to the Presence). I gather that the Prime Minister 
put the discovery into practice with a most apposite celerity ; 
that, in fact, he went across to the Admiralty at 10 o'clock 
one morning and that by 5 p.m. the thing was done. Nothing 
angers the average honest Briton more than the phrase : 
** We must be just to the Germans.” And nothing angers 
the average honest Liberal more than the phrase: ‘* We 
must be just to Mr. Lloyd George.” Nevertheless, let 
it be said that in the reorganisation of the Admiralty 
Mr. Lloyd George had a task exactly suited to his powers— 
a task demanding persuasiveness, adroitness, a performance 
of the outside edge backwards on thin ice, and inspirational 
lyricism, and not demanding either precise knowledge or 
continuous close mental application—and that he did it 
very well indeed. I am informed that there is hope of 
one of our ninety-nine Ministers discovering soon that 
to permit the full reporting of strike news in British news- 
papers will not necessarily help Hindenburg to hold Fresnoy, 
and that it may indeed help him to lose it. 





I wish I could think that the charity mandarins of the 
West End had not discovered before last Tuesday that 
the sceptred double-headed eagle was the Imperial standard 
of Russia and the symbol of the old pro-German régime. 
But I cannot. After publicly undertaking last week to 
buy twelve Russian flags on Russian flag-day, I am obliged 
this week to record that I only bought two. The fault was 
not wholly mine. I had not dreamed that the anti- 
Revolutionary element which shapes our Mayfair flag-days 
would have the temerity to make young women sell in the 
streets of London the very emblem which the revolutionaries 
were recently tearing down from the facades of Petrograd. 
Yet so it was. The double-headed eagle on a yellow ground 
was profusely offered to the London public on Tuesday. 
Even the Russian bear was printed on the old Imperial 
yellow. It was difficult, I believe, to find on some trays 
anything but the double-headed eagle. Hence the speedy 
drying-up of the generous instincts of democrats such as 
myself. I regard this mandarinic wangling of the double- 
headed eagle as a symptom worthy of the attention of those 
who are interested in symptoms. 


% a * 


The ending in the House of Lords of the great case of 
Bowman v. The Secular Society shows that the Lord 
Chancellor has yet to discover that it is not illegal in this 
country to seek to disprove the tenets of Christian dogma. 
Somebody long ago made a bequest to the Secular Society, 
which is anti-supernatural and pro-freedom of enquiry. 
The next-of-kin, actuated no doubt by the highest patriotic 
and unselfish motives, contested the validity of the bequest 
on the ground that it was criminal to attack the Christian 
religion, and that a court of law would not assist in the 
promotion of such objects as those of the Secular Society. 
The Secular Society won its case in the High Court and 
also in the Appeal Court, but the next-of-kin, having 
faith in the House of Lords, went higher. The Lord 
Chancellor in his judgment justified their faith and their 
vertinacity ; but, happily, Lords Buckmaster, Dunedin, 
aioe, and Sumner ah disagreed with the sublime head 
of the Judicature, and the next-of-kin were finally beaten 
by four against one. Lord Buckmaster, in a bland and 
witty judgment, pointed out that if the Lord Chancellor's 
theory held good the result would be that editors and 
publishers would be able to deny payment to contributors 
and authors whom they had expressly employed to write 
philosophical and scientific articles or books if it could 
be decided that the work was anti-Christian, while no one 
could be compelled to pay for any such articles or books 
when purchased. Enchanting prospect—to step into 
Hatchard’s, seize for your own Professor Bury’s edition of 
Gibbon, and in answer to a request for payment, reply : 
‘*Shan’t! This book is a crime, and you’re an accessory 
after the fact; and if you make any more fuss I shall 
come back with a policeman.” Bowman v. The Secular 
Society has y eoll on nearly as long as the war. It 
must have cost thousands of pounds—perhaps more than 
the original bequest. But it has shown what kind of 
mentality can rise to the highest judicial place in the realm, 
and, incidentally, it permits the Secular Society and the 
Rationalist Press Association and the Positivist Society 
to continue in being. Progress persists ! 


ok * 


From information personally collected, 1 am of opinion 
that the Medical Boards are gradually slipping away from 
the high ideals inspired by menacing debates in Parliament, 
and are now going about their business very much in the 
old style; that is to say, the unconscientious and those 
determined to fill up the A Class are slipping through it 
perfunctorily and curtly, and the conscientious are being 
overworked and rendered inefficient. I know of an instance 
in which a doctor had, unaided, to examine 294 cases in 
one day. He did examine them, and stripped every case. 
But he indicated that his decisions in the last hour were 
not likely to be very reliable. (By the way, the enforced 
promiscuous nudity which forms a part of these medical 
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rituals is much resented—and especially by men in the 
older classes.) As a sample of rapidity and futility of 
execution I may give the following. A Board decided 
the fate of eight men in exactly five minutes. No member 
of the Board had seen any of the men before, and none of 
the men was stripped or examined in any way save viva 
voce. The last man (a B 8), in the last ten seconds of the 
five minutes, was dealt with thus :—President: ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with you?” Man: ‘‘Smoker’s heart.” 
President : ** Don’t smoke. A 1.” 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—In your interesting article on “'The Future of the British 
Empire,” in last week’s issue, you are not quite fair to Mr. Lionel 
Curtis and his plea for Imperial Federation in The Problem of the 
Commonwealth. You say : ' 

** It is difficult not to think that if minds like his had been in 

charge of the British Empire durfng the past half-century or 

so, there would be no British Empire to-day.” 
Anyone would think from this that Mr. Curtis was a Prussian in 
disguise, who wished to drive the Dominions into a federal 
scheme against their own will. The exact contrary is, of course, 
the case. Mr. Curtis is an advanced democrat. He believes, 
rightly or wrongly, that federation on democratic lines is the only 
possible policy if the British Commonwealth is to hold together 
to do its work in the world, just as he believed that it was the 
only possible policy for the four provinces of South Africa in 1906, 
and ‘helped to convert South Africans, both British and Dutch, 
to that now generally accepted view. Nor is there anything 
novel or un-British in his belief in the virtues of federalism. The 
Confederation of Canada dates from 1867, so that the federal 
principle has been at work in the British Empire for just the half- 
century you mention. 

‘** Imperial Federation,” you say, “ stands plain’ (in Mr. 
Curtis’s book) “* for everybody in the Dominions to see as some- 
thing incompatible with their way of thinking.’ This is, of 
course, somewhat of an over-statement ; but in so far as it is true 
of Dominion opinion Mr. Curtis’s book is, like most serious books, 
an attempt to change a dominant “ way of thinking.” As you 
say, it is the great merit of his book to have made the two rival 
standpoints clear. 

I do not wish to re-argue the case for Imperial Federation. For 
the moment the Dominions are not persuaded ; and there the 
matter rests. But it is still too early to say, either that the pro- 
posed new arrangement of ** consultation *’ between “ autonomous 
governments ” will ** work,” or that Mr. Curtis’s logical dilemma 
(either federation or a drift towards separation) is not a real 
dilemma. Time alone can show. But that Mr. Curtis did not 
over-estimate the urgency of the need for South African Union 
time has surely made clear to all thinking men already.—Yours, 
ete., AMICUS. 

May 15th. 

|We did not suggest that Mr. Curtis was a disguised Prussian. 
Our point was that in his enthusiasm for Imperial solidarity he 
has been pressing forward a scheme which there is no prospect 
whatever of the Dominions accepting and to which Colonials, as 
far as our observation goes, violently object immediately they 
have realised its implications. We refer our correspondent to 

the views of the South African General Smuts —Ep. N.S.] 


IRELAND IN THE NEW WORLD 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTresMAN. 

Sir,—It is a melancholy experience for an Irishman in these 
days to read continual references in the Press to the need for 
a League of Nations and to find scarcely an outspoken word 
about the need for the liberty of a nation so close to England 
as Ireland. Is it any wonder that Russian revolutionaries 
suspect the English Government of bourgeois and Prussian 
ideals when no real step is taken to give Ireland an enthusiastic 
and ungrudging welcome into the family of free nations? If 


Ireland had been a constituent part of the German or the Austrian 
or the Turkish Empire, the Allied Governments would unquestion- 
ably have declared her liberation to be one of their war aims. 
Is not her liberation all the more imperative—seeing that it 
requires only the exercise of goodwill on the part of English 
statesmen ? 

There are statesmen and journalists who allege that the 
Trish impasse is due to the unreasonableness of Irish Nationalists 
and Ulstermen who cannot come to an agreement. ‘This is a 
dishonest pretence. If English statesmen longed to see Ireland 
a nation as Byron longed to see Greece a nation, they could 
settle the Ulster difficulty in twenty-four hours. Questions of 
dissident minorities will have to be faced in Poland and Bohemia 
—perhaps even in Belgium. But no statesman with half a 
brain doubts the possibility of solving them. I suspect that, 
in spite of the lessons of the war, certain Cabinet Ministers 
still remain Unionists at heart. If English Cabinet Ministers 
at heart believed in the cause of small nationalities, they would 
not disgrace their country before the world by this shilly-shallying 
over Ireland. 

Mr. Lloyd George pleaded for “* audacity’ the other day, 
and General Smuts, in another connection, said: “* The war 
has carried us to the depths, and let us build from the depths.” 
Why not try an audacious and radical solution of the Irish 
question? Why not let the Irish people themselves decide 
by plebiscite what kind of Constitution they would prefer to 
have, whether (1) union with England, (2) Home Rule, (3) 
a quasi-Colonial Constitution, (4) Grattan’s Parliament, or 
(5) an independent republic. This is no fantastic suggestion. 
General Smuts suggested that the League of Nations of the 
future should have power to “revise the world situation ” ; 
and, in order to do this, subject nations would obviously have 
the right to appeal to it against the Empires that, Pharaoh-like, 
would not let them go. Undoubtedly the public opinion of 
the world would release Ireland from England, as it would release 
Bohemia from Austria. Why should not England do the big 
thing of her own accord? If I were an Englishman I should 
feel no alarm even if the Irish chose to become an independent 
republic. England could keep the friendship of an Irish republic 
as she has won that of the French Republic. 

Clearly the Irish question ought to be settled in accordance 
with the same moral principles as the other nationality questions , 
in other parts of Europe. Every subject nationality, however 
small, will have within it the seeds of another European war. 
Politicians should remember this.—Yours, etc., 

Rosert Lynp. 
May 15th. 


WOMEN AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Sir,—If a plebiscite of solicitors in England and Wales were 
taken, my own impression is that there would be a majority 
in favour of the admission of women as solicitors. The Law 
Society, a somewhat conservative body—like all similar associa- 
tions in professions—has not, so far as I am aware, opposed the 
measure. It has only said that, with so many solicitors serving, 
it is hardly fair to decide this question till solicitors in the Army 
return. It may be that their return will assist the movement. 
But it must be remembered that at present there are at least 
(according to the Law Society’s records at the beginning of 
April) about 2,750 practising solicitors serving—301 had been 
killed or died of wounds; 1,368 articled clerks, too, were then 
serving—198 had been killed or died of wounds. Articled 
clerks have no voice in the question, but, unofficially, might be 
consulted. It would, I think—speaking as a convinced advocate 
of the admission of women—be fairer to the men fighting if they 
could have a voice on this question. The Bar, I think, have 
actually passed an adverse vote on the admission of women as 
barristers, and it is rather amusing to notice that the admission 
of women as solicitors is now being pressed by a barrister. 

Many of my relations and friends are doctors, and I am in 
touch with medical affairs to a certain extent, but I have never 
heard doctors complain of women’s competition. Yet, when 
the admission of women to the medical profession was first 
mooted, all the objections that were trotted out again at the 
recent discussion in the Bar Council were thoroughly discussed. 
Now no male doctor is afraid of the competition of women. 
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Indeed, I have myself heard women doctors complain that 
their own sex does not support them as it should. The same 
will be the case with women solicitors. There will not be many 
of them, and there will not be any danger of competition from 
them.—Yours, etc., 
“ Crry Soricrror.” 
Reform Club, Pall Mall. 


THE KELTIC LANGUAGES 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTresMan. 


Sir,—Under the above head your correspondent, Miss L. 
Winstanley, makes one or two observations which invite some 
comment. That lady says that the Germans have “ annexed ” 
English history because their own is “ not very glorious.” If 
Macaulay’s schoolboy is still set up in type his opinion of that 
wonderful utterance would be interesting, if it could be had 
in not.too explosive language. Miss Winstanley would appear 
to be inflicted with what she would doubtless style an “ obsession ”’ 
against all things German. She recently contributed a Paper 
to a Welsh periodical that I get, in which, under the title of 
** The Germanic Obsession,” she had the front to deny all credit 
and merit to German Celtic scholarship. As ‘“ Lecturer in 
English at the University College of Wales *’ Miss Winstanley 
may suflice, for all I know, or care, to the contrary; but as 
a ukase-utterer touching things Celtic she is plainly very 
ridiculously employed. “It has been only by the patient 
industry of the Germans (says the author of Celtic Mythology 
and Religion, the late Dr. Alexander MacBain, the greatest 
of Scottish Celtic scholars) that full recognition has been given 
to the proper position of the Celts among the other Indo-European 
nations.” 

Writing of the Irish, your correspondent says “ they take 
our national neglect of their language and literature as a very 
real insult.” I am in pretty close touch with the Irish language 
movement, but it is news to me that that people “take” any- 
thing of the kind on the grounds imputed to them. What the 
Irish, Scots, and Welsh justly complain of is that their respective 
national languages are starved in their own schools, or at all 
events are refused those “ facilities*’ which they are entitled 
to enjoy as the ancient national languages of those countries. 
If I “ neglect * this or that language and literature by refraining 
from dogmatising very ignorantly about it, I surely do not 
thereby “insult” it? Rather, it appears to me, should I so 
use it by doing that which I should not do, instead of discreetly 
holding my peace. 

As ethnologist, your correspondent is quite as wild as she 
is absurd as law-giver. She says: ‘“‘ Ethnologists are agreed 
that the race-type of England is prevailingly Celtic or pre-Celtic.”’ 
I should like some authority, other than her own, for that 
nonsense. Doubtless, parts of England are preponderatingly 
as she implies the whole of that country to be; but I have 
yet to learn that a part is equal to the whole. Further, your 
correspondent asserts that “of the four kingdoms composing 
the British Isles, two—Ireland and Wales—are Celtic or pre- 
Celtic; the two others—England and Scotland—are mainly 
so.” Here is confused ethnology with a vengeance! Wales 
is not a kingdom at all, but a principality—though that is a 
minor matter. The best ethnologists describe the population 
of the principality as “ very mixed”; so is that of Ireland. 
Scotland is predominatingly Celto-Iberian ; and, as for England, 
the Teutonic type prevails throughout, save in those parts 
which have been scientifically classed as “mixed” or are 
acknowledged by scholars to be predominatingly pre-Teutonic. 
In fine, if England is “ prevailingly Celtic or pre-Celtic,” as 
Miss Winstanley asserts it to be, how is it that the English 
genius, language, literature, art, and institutions are not “ Celtic 
or pre-Celtic,’” but unmistakably and uncompromisingly 
Teutonic ?—Yours, ete., 

R. Erskine or Marr. 


To the Editor of Tux New SratesMAN. 

Sir,—The blame for the misunderstanding of my pronunciation 
of Cymry (Kimri) rests not on me but on your printers, who 
omitted the  » with which I qualified the first vowel. What I 
intended to convey was that—discarding fine shades of difference, 


impossible of definition without phonetic print—Cymry is pro- 
nounced Cumry (in common parlance), the sound of the first y 
being nearly that of the Southern English u in “ hum” or o in 
** come *—#.c., the short sound of the Continental a. Y in Welsh 
has at least four phonetic renderings: the consonantal y and the 
vowels 4, 7, and a peculiar sound (as in ty, “* house,”’) which re- 
sembles the Russian bI and has to be rendered by a special sign. 
All these four uses of the letter (and perhaps a fifth) should be 
distinguished by separate characters when Welsh pronunciation 
has been standardised. Perhaps Mr. Idris Bell will supply his 
own phonetic rendering of Cymraeg? It certainly is not that 
implied by the English values of the letters C-y-m-r-a-e-g. The 
Welsh y, like the English y, is derived from more than one original 
value. It comes mainly from a weakened u. (It is interesting 
to note how after the Middle Ages uw itself, originally equivalent 
to a Latin u, became in Welsh pronunciation first @ and finally 
i, so that in modern Welsh wu is often sounded as i and au as ai.) 
I much prefer Miss Winstanley’s treatment of the subject of 
Keltic studies to that adopted in his letters to Tue New 
STATESMAN by Mr. Idris Bell, who seems to favour obscurantism 
and a peevish restriction of interest in Keltic questions to the 
national Welsh and Irish. After some thirty years’ study of 
philology, I may possibly know more about the history and 
development of the Keltic tongues than does Mr. Bell. But I do 
not set myself up as an authority. I quote those who are 
admitted to be authorities. Such guides are not however (1) 
always in agreement; and (2) cannot enforce their phonetic 
spelling of Welsh and Irish on the illiterate champions of these 
much-neglected tongues—scandalously neglected by our educa- 
tional tyrants at Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh and London. 
Miss Winstanley’s letter might be endorsed with emphasis. 
Until we can agree on the reasonable phonetic rendering of 
Cymry and Cymraeg, we must continue to use the mocking term 
of “ Welsh,” under protest, for the British language introduced 
some 2,300 years ago by Belgian invaders. And in general the 
gist of my complaint is that most of those who are supporting the 
plea for study of the Keltic tongues act as unreasonably as 
Italians would act if they spelt Italian as though it were classical 
Latin and expected us to pronounce it like modern Tuscan.— 
H. H. Jounsron. 


THE CULT OF THE LABEL 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that that now inconsiderable section 
of the general public which is still master in its own homes will 
refrain from adopting the “* Honour” Voluntary Ration Cards, 
or from wearing the ribbons which apparently accompany them. 
We have had enough badging, armletting, and labelling generally. 
Most of us are quite willing to submit to regulations, and to 
keep our food consumption within the prescribed limits. But 
we do not see the necessity of telling the whole world of our 
promise to be—merely law-abiding.—Yours, etc., 

A. K. W. 


Miscellany 
THE BORDERLINE OF PROSE 


N the days when prosperous middle-class chimney- 
I pieces were decorated with overmantels and flanked 
by tall jars of pampas grass ; when knowing amateurs 
began to talk of Outamaro and Toyakuni; in the days 
when Mrs. Pennell’s friends found source of laughter in 
feeding peacocks with sponge-cake soaked in absinthe ; 
when Mr. George Moore was wearing a sugarloaf hat with 
a flat brim; then, or perhaps a little later; in the age 
of music-halls and cabmen’s shelters ; in the long-forgotten 
*Nineties when sins were still scarlet, there appeared a 
little book called Pastels in Prose. It was mostly, 
if not altogether, translations from the French—from 
Ephraim Mikhaél, Judith Gauticr, Mallarmé, and many 
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less-remembered names. This book introduced to the 
English reader the Prose-Poem. 

It was after the time when Gautier had written the 
Symphonie en blanc majeur, and Whistler had painted 
symphonies in various colours, and programme music 
was not unknown. So that several serious critics took 
alarm at the confusion of the genres, cried out upon an 
age of decadence and charlatanism. Charlatanism, no 
doubt, still exists; but decadence is far decayed; and 
it is now a little late to assume this motherly perturbation. 
Time has left us many things, but among those it has taken 
away we may hope to count 4 Rebours, and the Divagations, 
and the writings of miscellaneous prose poets. They may 
eventually find refuge in that repository of indiscretions— 
the North Room of the British Museum—but to the general 
public they are no great loss. A considerable body of 
poetry has been proved worth saving; the rest is already 
forgotten; Dorian Grey has fled to Germany, where a 
cigarette has been named after him ;* and the ‘Nineties’ 
wsthetic eccentricities may now be ignored. 

But in our times the cycles of change recur very quickly. 
I have remarked recently a recrudescence of the poem in 
prose—not only in France, but in England; not only in 
England, but in America; perhaps not only in America, 
England, and France, for the tide of civilisation may now 
have carried it in the wake of Strindberg and Ibsen to 
the shores of Japan. It is noticeable that poetry which 
looks like prose, and prose which sounds like poetry, are 
assured of a certain degree of odium and success. Why 
should this be so? I know that the difference between 
poetry and prose is a topic for school debating societies, 
but I am not aware that the debating societies have arrived 
at a solution. Do the present signs show that poetry 
and prose form a medium of infinite gradations, or is it 
that we are searching for new ways of expression? There 
are doubtless many empirical generalisations which one 
may draw from a study of existing poetry and prose, but 
after much reflection I conclude that the only absolute 
distinction to be drawn is that poetry is written in verse, 
and prose is written in prose; or, in other words, that 
there is prose rhythm and verse rhythm. And any other 
essential difference is still to seek. 

When I refer to recent prose poetry I am not thinking 
of either Paul Fort or Walt Mason. The former, I know, 
is the King of Pocts; and the latter, I am informed, 
commands the highest rates of payment. Nor have I in 
mind Claudel. These writers may have done prose poems ; 
but, on the other hand, what they have done is possibly 
neither prose nor poetry.t If I am thinking of one writer 
more than another, it is of a poet who has done interesting 
work in what is unfairly called vers libre, who has dis- 
tinguished himself by a genuine passion for the’ Hellenic, 
and even more for the Sicilian, a poet of whom I have 
lately seen some prose poems—Mr. Richard Aldington. 

Now, reverting for a moment to the ’Nineties, it must 
be observed that the prose poetry of this epoch was probably 
based upon the work of a man much greater than any poet 
then living—and that is Arthur Rimbaud. Few people 
in England have heard of the Il/uminations, and most of 
them perhaps believe that the title indicates a supposed 
divine insight, instead of meaning simply “ Picture-book 
illustrations.” Rimbaud, who I suspect is responsible 
for everything that is good in’ Verlaine, wrote his prose 
poems between 1872 and 1875. They are short prose 
pieces, as obscure as Kubla Khan or Christabel and of a 
similar inspiration. They are amazingly convincing, and 





* This was in 1910. Possibly the name has been altered. 
+ Except certainly Claudel’s Connaissance de Test. There is no 
doubt that this is very fine prose. 


their prose is good French prose. Their curious precision, 
their perfect cogency in the choice and juxtaposition of 
images, their evident sincerity (as if rising immediately 
and unreflectingly from the core of the man’s feeling), 
these qualities give them a position unique in French 
literature, and in English nearer to Coleridge and Blake 
than to anyone else. Beside the prose of Rimbaud, the 
laboured opacity of Mallarmé fades colourless and dead. 

The Illuminations attain their effect by an instant and 
simple impression, a unity all the more convincing because 
of the apparent incongruity of images. They find their 
proper expression in prose because they seem to have 
come to their author already clothed in that form; just 
as Dante’s account of the Aristotelian soul is right in verse, 
because it seems to have come to the author in that form ; 
and Dante is not “ prosaic,” nor would Rimbaud be more 
* poetic ” if he had put his visions into verse. Just here 
is the problem. Mr. Aldington’s prose poems, delicately 
handled, yet seem to hesitate between two media. They 
are more truly “ prose poems” than those of Rimbaud, 
which were, in form, pure prose. There is a prose arbitrari- 
ness and a verse arbitrariness; whichever we are writing, 
there are moments when we simply have to conform to 
the limitations of the medium we have chosen; there is 
a verse monotone and a prose monotone, and success in 
either verse or prose consists in the most skilful variations 
of music, all the while we never allow this ground-monotone 
to become entirely inaudible. Mr. Aldington seems to 
me to be avoiding the limitations of either poetry or prose ; 
to use either when he wishes ; and so to lose the necessary 
articulation of rhythm : 

For my sake Eos, in a cloudless sky, gliding from the many-isled 
sea, must be more tender and more thrilling ; for my sake the scent 
of ripe apples in the dim-gold autumn must be keener and more 
odorous ; for my sake the music of Pindar and Theocritus must 
be more stately, more flower-like, more melancholy sweet ; for 
my sake the ecstasy of love must be sharper, wilder ; for my sake 
you must be more beautiful, more alert, more delicate. 


I submit that, if this is read as prose, it is found jerky 
and fatiguing, because there is a verse rhythm in it; and 
that, if read as verse, it will be found worrying, because of 
the presence of prose rhythms. 
‘For my sake Eos, in a cloudless sky, gliding from the 
many-isled sea ’’—is verse, but what immediately follows— 
must be more tender and more thrilling— 


is prose (aside from the fact that “thrilling” is a word 


more suitable to prose than to poetry). And so one finds 
oneself constantly trying to read the prose poem as prose 
or as verse—and failing in both attempts. And then 
one goes on to imagine how it would have been done in 
verse or in prose—which is what a writer ought never 
to allow us to do. He should never let us question for a 
moment that his form is the inevitable form for his content. 
This inevitableness is the important thing. The moment 
we think of poetry as prose, or of prose as poetry, the artist’s 
success is lost. Often, indeed, we derive a peculiar pleasure 
from seeing something done well in one form which we 
had thought necessarily confined to the other. We admire 
Pope because he has sometimes given impeccable and 
inevitable verse form to the “ prosaic,” and so has made 
(whatever the nineteenth century may have said) permanent 
poetry. We admire several prose writers because they 
have given impeccable and inevitable prose form to what 
we had supposed limited to verse. There could be no prose 
equivalent for The Rape of the Lock. There could be 
no verse equivalent for Madame Bovary or Bubu de 
Montparnasse. 

We infer that to call prose “ poetic ” or verse “ prosaic ” 
does not mean that the prose is aspiring to verse or that 
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the verse would be any less contemptible in prose. Let 
me take, for instance, some example of prose which would 
be called poetic : 

We know that gentians grow on the Alps, and olives on the 
Apennines ; but we do not enough conceive for ourselves that 
variegated mosaic of the world’s surface which a bird sees in its 
migration, that difference between the districts of the gentian 
and the olive which the stork and the swallow see afar off, as they 
lean upon the sirocco wind. 


This is “ poetic ” enough; but it is pure prose. And here 
is a passage which no one would think of transcribing into 
verse ; but which is equally poetic : 

In him I took leave of my first college, Trinity, which was so 
dear to me, and which held on its foundation so many who have 
been kind to me both when I was a boy and all through my Oxford 
life. Trinity had never been unkind to me. There used to be 
much snapdragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s 
rogms there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem of my 
own perpetual residence even unto death in my University. 


And lastly, here is a passage from an author whom I should 
not hesitate to classify with Ruskin and Newman as a 
master of the English language; a passage which occurs 
in a work entitled Principles of Logic, and therefore 
not likely to be found by seekers of the poetic, but which 
owes its merit to somewhat the same quality which the 
others have : 

That the glory of this world is appearance leaves the world 
more glorious if we feel it is a show of some fuller splendour ; but 
the sensuous curtain is a deception and a cheat—if it hides some 
colourless movement of atoms, some spectral woof of impalpable 
abstractions, or unearthly ballet of bloodless categories. 

I have purposely avoided Pater’s “ Mona Lisa because 
I am not sure that it is good prose. 

By “ poetic” we often refer vaguely to a quality which 
may be equally desirable in poetry or prose, but which may 
not always be desirable in either. 

This is so obvious as not to seem worth the stating. 
But the consequences are not always drawn. “ All the 
arts approach the condition of music.” Yes! but not by 
being less themselves. Mallarmé, when we do not know 
what he is talking about, is not necessarily so musical as 
Dante discussing theology or astronomy in a very intelligent 
way. The titles used by Gautier or Whistler should not 
be taken too seriously, or made into a theory of esthetics. 
We are not to say that poetry is nearer to music than prose, 
and that therefore a fortiori prose approaches the condition 
of poetry. The distinction between poetry and prose 
must be a technical distinction; and future refinement 
of both poetry and prose can only draw the distinction 
more clearly. And I cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Aldington’s prose poems (and I allow them great merit) 
fail exactly because they seek to evade the technical dis- 
tinction between two forms. Both verse and prose still 
conceal unexplored possibilities, but whatever one writes 
must be definitely and by inner necessity either one or 

the other. ' T. S. Exror. 


TALL NETTLES 


Tall nettles cover up—as they have done 

These many springs—the rusty harrow, the plough 
Long worn out, and the roller made of stone ; 
Only the elm butt tops the nettles now. 


This corner of the farmyard I like most ; 

As well as any bloom upon a flower 

I like the dust on the nettles, never lost 

Except to prove the sweetness of a shower. 
Epwarp Eastaway. 


Music 


A NOTE ON OPERA 


N the correspondence on the opera Louise I expressed 

I the belief that a preference of Brahms to Wagner 

was not a matter of taste, but of principle. It 
will have been thought curious, perhaps, to have opposed 
Brahms instead of some operatic composer to Wagner, 
but the reason I did so was that I do not consider Wagner 
as a true operatic composer. The tradition that Wagner 
reformed opera is firmly established, but exceedingly 
vulnerable. Suppose we ask to be shown the fruit of 
the reform, what shall we be confronted with? Blank 
silence, I should imagine, from any discriminating judge ; 
but from others a list of post-Wagnerian operas, of which 
the best known are La Bohéme, Madame Butterfly, Louise, 
Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana; the best Mefistofele and 
Hansel and Gretel, and the latest The Boatswain's Mate. 
Of all these operas one may say truthfully that the more 
Wagnerian they are the worse they are. There is scarcely 
one of them as good as Rossini’s Barber of Seville, or William 
Tell, or Cherubini’s Water Carrier, or Gliick’s Orpheus, 
not to bring into the comparison Weber or Mozart. This 
may only mean that these later composers are less naturally 
gifted than the men before Wagner; but it is strange 
that the decline in talent should be so general, and it is 
still stranger that it should reach its nadir just where the 
Wagnerian influence is most marked, and it becomes more 
than strange when we can plot the same curve in the work 
of one man. For example, the best of Puccini’s works 
is La Bohéme, which is far less Wagnerian than the much 
inferior operas Manon Lescaut and Madame Butterfly. 
Personally, I think such operas as Manon Lescaut, The 
Boatswain’s Mate, and Louise a great decline on Bellini’s 
Sonnambula or Donizetti’s Daughter of the Regiment. It 
is not the fashion to think this. For some reason or other, 
to make a singer thunder in a heavy, melodramatic, 
declamatory style “the soup is ready,” as Charpentier 
does, is thought far superior to vocalising it with a trill 
and a flourish—though, as a matter of fact, the old Italian 
composers did not introduce soup into their operas. They 
ignored table-laying, feediffg, and washing-up, just as 
we still ignore various operations of the toilet; though, 
no doubt, some “reformer” will come along one day 
and insist on putting them all in, and his followers will 
then sneer at Charpentier and Miss Smyth as shallow 
and artificial—which is a horrible prospect for them. 

One authority has defined Wagner’s reform as “ getting 
rid of the parasitic vocal phrase and restoring drama to 
its proper position of superiority.” I accept this definition, 
but consider it a definition of degeneration, not of reform. 
Let us consider the first part of the definition—the “ parasitic 
vocal phrase.”” Now this, if it means anything, means 
the phrase that exists for its own sake; that is to say, 
the phrase that exists for its own musical value and not 
merely as a means of telling you that the soup is ready— 
information which does not interest you in the least, seeing 
there is no prospect of your getting up on to the stage 
and eating it. I submit, with due reverence to all the 
pundits who are against me on this point, that it is precisely 
the “ parasitic vocal phrase "and not the soup—that you 
want when you go to hear opera. Similarly, the notion 
that to restore the drama to its position of superiority in 
opera is a reform fills me with astonishment. To restore 
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the drama to its position of superiority over the creases 
in Sir George Alexander’s trousers seems to me a legitimate 
aspiration of the theatre; but to make the drama pre- 
dominate in the opera house over the music is equivalent 
to making Sir George Alexander’s trousers predominate 
over the drama. The extraordinary dullness of The 
Boatswain’s Mate and Louise is due to their lack of musical 
interest, just as the extraordinary attraction of Wagner’s 
operas is due entirely to the music. To this day I have 
never properly understood what the Ring cycle is about. 
The only readable book on the subject I ever came across 
was Mr. Shaw’s Perfect Wagnerite, which was very amusing 
and as relevant as any other. For Wagner was essentially 
a symphonist, and his so-called operas are programme sym- 
phonies with vocal parts, the artistic successors not of Fidelio, 
The Magic Flute, or Don Giovanni, but of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony—of which he was so fond. His real achievement 
was to enlarge the bounds of orchestral expression ; opera 
he left where he found it. He did not even invent recitative, 
or, what is more to the point, employ it with originality. 
Peri’s opera Euridice, composed before 1600, was written 
entirely in recitative purposely to obtain dramatic truth 
at the expense of melody, and, later, in the seventeenth 
century, the reformers like Scarlatti seeking higher musical 
perfection found themselves compelled to sacrifice this so- 
called dramatic truth. I say “ so-called ” because no drama 
set to music is dramatically true whether the whole drama 
unfolds on a pedal point, undulates in a recitative, or 
pirouettes and loops the loop in an aria. There is one way, 
and one way only, of keeping the drama dramatically true, 
and that is to abandon the music altogether. It must be 
thought unfortunate that this simple course has not com- 
mended itself to the majority of opera composers. What 
has misled theoretical reformers and many practical 
musicians is the conception of opera as drama set to music. 
Under the influence of this, as I think profound, misconcep- 
tion, the composer takes his drama from a penny novelette 
or a six-shilling novel, and tries to make an opera of it by 
letting the actors declaim in a recitative as near to speech as 
possible so as not to weaken the fragile naturalism of the 
story, while his musical powers are limited to weaving a back- 
ground more or less congruous, but always superfluous. It 
is impossible to call such opera a musical form ; it is no more 
a musical form than arranging an appropriate background 
of pot-palms and flowers to the sveeches of Cabinet Ministers 
would be an art form. 

But if opera is not drama Set uo music, as the followers 
of Wagner imagine, and if it is not a method of dis- 
playing the human voice, as the early nineteenth cen- 
tury Italians believed, what is it? It is, I think, a form of 
programme music, and its value as a separate musical form 
is that it enables the musician to express ideas as distinct 
from emotions. Compare Strauss’s tone-poem Till Eulenspiel 
with a Brahms symphony. To enjoy the former demands a 
knowledge of its programme as it deals with ideas ; in fact, 
the music and the programme make one composition ; but 
for a Brahms symphony, which is purely emotional, a pro- 
gramme is superfluous. This explains why all the best 
operas are comic, with a tendency to satire and fantasy— 
these being intellectual qualities. To use opera solely as a 
vehicle of emotion is to misuse the form, and needlessly to 
cramp your power of expression. 

And by emotion I do not mean grief or joy, or pain 
or fear, but aural emotion. I do not think, for instance, 
that the réle of music is to express lamentations for children 
sunk in the Lusitania. Such a lament for strings by an 
English composer has been much praised, but I can find 
no merit in it. To me it is only a gentle, soothing sort 
of noise, from which I gather that the composer felt sad, 
and, for the moment, gentle. That is to say, it merely 


conveys information and expresses grief just as tears do, 
and is simply a roundabout way of the composer coming 
on to the platform, ejaculating “ Lusitania” with a sob, 
snivelling into a handkerchief, and retiring. The reason 
it is nothing more is that it has not been conceived aurally. 
A parallel from another art may make this clearer. The 
Tate Gallery used to be full of pictures conceived ethically 
or anecdotally and not visually. Pictures of doctors 
sitting by bedsides, of lovers quarrelling, of incredibly 
melancholy individuals “ breaking the news.” These 
canvases were the production of painters working emotion- 
ally ; they had no more to do with visual consciousness 
than business “memos” or maps; in fact, their authors 
were not visually conscious at all, they were simply clerks 
who had learned to draw and paint instead of to stenograph 
and typewrite, and their works were as suitable to hang 
upon walls as invoices and short stories. The painter is 
really the musician of the eye, and some understanding 
of this is apparent in modern art ; but much modern music 
is still in the problem picture stage. 

For example, L’ Illustration 4 ? Apocalypse, a composition 
by Ostroglazov, played for the first time at the Queen’s 
Hall on a recent Saturday, is typical of hundreds of modern 
compositions. Its very title shows that the composer 
has started wrong; he is thinking pictorially, not aurally. 
It is certainly possible that reading the Apocalypse might 
stimulate a musician’s aural imagination, but it is not 
the slightest good to him if it only stimulates his visual 
imagination, if instead of hearing apocalyptic themes and 
harmonies he is secing galloping, great white horses, and 
tries to make them gallop in the orchestra, or, te put 
it in a nutshell, if instead of imagination we are given 
imitation. 

The modern development of opera ought to be a develop- 
ment from abstract to concrete music as we get everywhere 
else. Thus, whereas a singer in past opera simply upheld 
a strand of the abstract musical pattern, the singer of the new 
opera—the opera to correspond with the tone-poems of 
Strauss and Debussy—ought to be a point of colour, a 
musical idea or gesture in the conception or programme. 
We get an approach to this ideal in Stravinsky’s use of the 
Ballet, which is practically dumb opera, but it points the way 
to a proper and really operatic use of the voice. Such an 
opera would be a logical development of the old abstract 
Italian opera where the voice was just one instrument the 
more. This does not mean that the voice is not to be treated 
entirely differently to any other instrument, for no instru- 
ment can be treated like another. To give the voice nothing 
but recitative is as absurd as to write melodies for the drum, 
yet we are asked to look upon this as a reform. The whole 
of modern opera, with its subordination of music to drama, 
the music being a growling commentary on the drama 
instead of being the drama itself, is a bastard production 
due more to Wagner’s theories and the incapacity of his 
followers than to his practice. To write a genuine opera 
demands extraordinary intellectual endowment, finding ex- 
pression naturally by music; this is asking much more 
than the purely musical endowment of men like Brahms 
and Mendelssohn. In fact, it is asking so much that without 
faith in the unlimited capacity of the human brain we might 
as well resign ourselves to the unmusical novels of Puccini, 
Charpentier, Miss Smyth and the rest. In the meantime do 
not Iet us say that opera has been reformed. It has simply 
ceased being a string of musical numbers written for their 
own sake, and to show the beauty of the human voice, and 
become a melodrama floated on a current of mostly irrele- 
vant noise. The two essentials of any reform are that the 
music should predominate, and that it should be used to 


illuminate ideas and human character. 
W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


TUCK to a window in the Strand there is a pathetic 
S offer of £5 reward. This sum will be given to 
anyone who procures the restoration of a volume 
believed to have been stolen last November from the Sale 
Rooms. The book is A Tale of Rosamund Gray and Old 
Blind Margaret, by Charles Lamb (1798): the copy is 
bound in green levant and has g.e., as the saying goes. It 
is Lamb’s first independent prose work, and the edition is 


very rare. 
2k * * 


One suddenly realises how seldom one hears of valuable 
books being stolen. In our time we have seen a Leonardo 
and a Gainsborough disappear and reappear, not to mention 
lesser paintings: but when was a First Folio stolen? Yet 
it must be much easier to steal books than to remove large 
canvases from public or private galleries. It is impossible, 
if books are to be sold by auction, to prevent people from 
looking at them, and equally impossible to keep an eye 
on a whole crowd of prospective purchasers; whilst the 
country is full of libraries with open shelves. Yet though 
every public library reports annually a certain wastage of 
works, one scarcely ever hears of anything important going 
astray ; and thousands of early and rare editions pass annu- 
ally through Sotheby’s and nothing worth mentioning 
vanishes en route. I cannot at the moment recall more 
than one interesting modern theft of the kind. Itis recorded 
in the life of Henry Bradshaw, the Cambridge University 
Librarian. During Bradshaw’s regime a work of great 
value disappeared from the library. Bradshaw had never 
(I write without references) seen the book. Some time 
after its loss he was being shown round the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. “ Do you ever get anything stolen at 
Cambridge?” his host asked. “ Yes,” said Bradshaw, 
“ we lost a -———— not long ago.”” “* What was it like ? ” 
inquired the Frenchman. “Oh, I should imagine it was 
a little book looking much like this,” said Bradshaw, pulling 
down 2 volume from the nearest shelf. The book he pulled 
down was the missing Cambridge treasure. “ Ordinary 
lies are all very well,” you may remark, “ but the man 
needn't expect us to believe a lie of that size.” But coinci- 
dences do happen. There is an authentic case of a man 
releasing the cork of a soda-water bottle, which cork flew 
to the ceiling and rebounded into the neck of the bottle, 
where it stuck tight. 


a Ms * 


Temptations are so enormous, and sin so easy, that one 
cannot understand why more books are not stolen. There 
seems something peculiarly ennobling about the study of 
old books. The private connoisseur resists the most inviting 
opportunities to purloin things that never will be missed ; 
and the professional thicf, it would seem, no sooner learns 
about books than he loses his predatory habits. One of the 
finest acts of doctrinaire honesty I know of was that of 
the guest in a country house who was inspecting the neg- 
lected hereditary library. He climbed a tall ladder and 
found that a row of theological works, undisturbed for 
generations, on a top shelf, had another row of books 
behind them. He pulled them out and found a first edition 
of the Compleat Angler. How would anyone be harmed by 
the removal of something which nobody knew to exist ? 
He put the thought behind him and divulged the truth. A 
well-known man of letters, still alive, did once steal a very 
rare book from a great library. He had taken out several 
books to read, slipped one of them‘absent-mindedlyf}into 





his pocket, and, owing to an attendant’s lapse, was allowed 
to make off with it. When he got home he discovered the 
book, and had a very bad night, every footstep on the 
pavement outside sounding like the indubitable tramp of 
the policeman. Next day, very haggard, he went back 
with the volume and returned it. His excuse was accepted, 
but he could see in the librarian’s eye a cold certainty that 
he had really meant to be a thief and had not had the 
courage to carry the thing through. Years have passed, but 
he still feels that there is at least one man who regards him 
as a blackguard masquerading as a respectable citizen, and 
who has probably whispered the awful truth, a particular 
instance being magnified into a general habit, to dozens of 


his friends. 
* > ca 


In the current number of To0-Day there appears one of 
the hitherto unpublished poems by Swinburne that Mr, 
Gosse is shortly to issue, in a volume, with Mr. Heinemann. 
The new poem was a dedication to William Bell Scott, which 
had been intended for the second series (1878) of Poems and 
Ballads. At the last moment Swinburne remembered that 
some years before, at Vichy, he had pledged Sir Richard 
Burton in a foaming beaker from a medicinal spring, and 
promised him his next dedication: so a dedication to 
Burton was substituted. Scott ultimately received the 
dedication of the third series of Poems and Ballads (1889), 
and two lines from the poem formerly written to him 
were uscd. The remainder are new. The opening lines 
are : 


Years have sped from us under the sun, 
Through blossom and snow-tides twenty-one, 
Since first your hand as a friend’s was mine, 
In a season whose days are yet honey and wine 
To the pale close lips of Remembrance, shed 
By the cupbearer Love for desire of the dead. 


Even without Mr. Gosse’s voucher, I don’t think that anyone 
would question the authenticity of this. 


* * * 


It is agreeable to see that Mr. Emery Walker, in response 
to the invitation of a correspondent in the Times Literary 
Supplement, writes to say—one expected it from him 
that in his opinion the Doves Press type ought to be used, 
and not locked up or destroyed. One could have wished 
from him, however, a clearer statement as to the way 
in which it should be used, agd especially as to the possibility 
of getting it put on the market. It is perfectly true that 
commercial firms are not likely to make such perfect books as 
those produced by the private presses: type is only one of 
several elements. But surely, on the other hand, we have 
gained something if we have only secured an improvement 
in type. It is better to have good type on bad paper, than 
bad type on bad paper. Incidentally, Mr. Walker says that 
the paper for a single copy of the Kelmscott Chaucer cost 
25s. And that was at pre-war prices. 


* + * 


It is a good many months since the first number of Form, 
which was projected as a quarterly, appeared. War-time 
difficulties have impeded the progress of the second number, 
but subscribers will be glad to hear that it is at last ready 
and will be published very shortly. It will contain contri- 


butions from Frank Brangwyn, Charles Shannon, Charles 
Ricketts, Austin O. Spare, Frederick Carter, W. H. Davies, 
Charles Marriott, T. Sturge Moore, L. Pearsall Smith, H. J. 
Massingham, Gilbert Cannan, A. L. Huxley, John Freeman, 
Francis Burrows, and others. A novelty will be the in- 
clusion of music by B. van Dieren. 


publisher. 


Mr. Lane is the 
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NEW NOVELS 


Fetters on the Feet. By Mrs. Frep Reynotps. Arnold. 6s, 


That Night, and Other Satires. By Freeman TILDEN. 
Methuen. 5s. net. 

The Man Market. By Gertie pe S. WeNTWoRTH-JAMES. 
T. Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Reynolds’s book illustrates afresh the difficulty of 
deciding, by any definable laws, the goodness, the artistic 
goodness, of plots. There is some sympathetic character- 
isation in it, and no single episode can be dismissed as 
impossible or even particularly improbable. Yet I have 
read many books which contained definite improbabilities, 
definite impossibilities even, and yet were of a more con- 
vincing reality. One comes back always, on this subject, 
to the Aristotelian dicta—that it is probable some things 
will happen contrary to probability, and that an impossible 
probability is to be preferred to an improbable possibility. 
Comparison with real life is one test: the most wildly 
unlikely happenings, when they actually do happen, have 
in real life the same quality of inevitability as the most 
usual—and art must impress us as inevitable, or acknowledge 
failure. We know very well that there never was, and 
never could be, a human being like Shakespeare’s Lear— 
yet the character and fortunes of Lear develop with the 
same effect of the organic interplay between parts and 
whole, the same illogical logic of nature, the same invincible 
necessity, as does the familiar procession of “‘ works and 
days.” I take this extreme and supreme example because it 
is easy to do so; the argument, however, holds true, with 
due allowances made, of many comparatively trivial forms 
of art. Many a light and slight sketch, neither going nor 
professing to go deep into “nature” (whether divine, 
human, or just in the vulgar sense natural), nevertheless 
evokes “natural” as its obvious meed of praise. And 
natural is just what I cannot feel that Fetters on the Feet is. 
I do not deny that the plot might, for all logic and reason 
have to say to it, have worked out as we are told: only I 
don’t feel in the least convinced that it did. This does 
not mean that the plot is uninteresting. It succeeds to a 
quite unusual degree in keeping the reader in doubt as to 
what the end is likely to be, and its concern is largely with 
those moral and religious problems which are perpetually 
pressed upon our consciousness by the facts of suffering 
and wrong. “ The principal character, Margaret Grenfield ” 
(I quote here from the publisher’s synopsis) “ had been 
brought up by Quaker relatives, and the story opens amid 
Quaker surroundings and sentiments. . . So long as 
her home is with her relatives, who are really very fond of 
her, and kind in their own strict, undemonstrative way, she 
falls in fairly naturally with the dull, drab household of 
Chevin Lodge, and the endless round of guilds, societies, 
lectures and missions; but to escape from the quaintly 
declared admiration of her cousin, she finds a thorough 
change, both mental and atmospheric, as companion to a 
wealthy, middle-aged lady living amid the wind-swept 
Yorkshire moors.” Add to this that Margaret has been 
betrayed in her schooldays, and that the parents of the 
cousin who woos her know of the betrayal and have to 
bring into play all their Christian forbearance before they 
can contemplate a union between their son and one who, 
in their eyes, has incurred a moral stain; that Margaret 
does not at all love her cousin, but does love the brilliant, 
hopelessly invalid son of the “wealthy, middle-aged lady ” 
(whether he returns her love I leave readers to find out) ; 
that the middic-aged lady is what is often called agnostic, 
and has considerable power of convincing argument—and 
it will be seen that here are the materials of a very interesting 
story. And interesting on the whole the story is. The 
study of the Quaker community is somewhat detached—as 





though made (if the phrase is permissible) from outside 
with inside knowledge—not with inside enthusiasm ; it 
furnishes a striking contrast to the lyrical enthusiasm of 
Charles Lamb, who, an “ outsider” in the matter of par- 
ticular faith but an “insider” by virtue of emotional 
sympathy, concluded his essay on A Quakers’ Meeting with 
a sentence even among his sentences conspicuously beau- 
tiful: ‘‘ Every Quakeress is a lily; and when they come 
up in bands to their Whitsun conferences, whitening the 
easterly streets of the metropolis, from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shining Ones.”’ 
No mere conventional change in habit or habiliment could 
affect such a rapture as that ! 

Mr. Freeman Tilden is an American writer in the vein 
which we are coming rapidly—and, I think, justly—to 
regard as characteristically American. I ‘say “ coming,” 
because one does not readily associate this vein with one’s 
general estimate of past American literature. It is a vein 
of irony at once humorous and sentimental. Emerson and 
Whitman are, by common consent, the giants of American 
literature ; and they seem in a way to typify and sum up 
what is best in that literature: both were sometimes 
ironical, but Whitman was never sentimental and prac- 
tically never humorous, while Emerson was rarely senti- 
mental and humorous at the same time, though in such 
a poem as the latter’s Tact one can discern the vein of 
which I am speaking. If, however, one is to trace a local 
descent for it, one must go to the professed humorists— 
Artemus Ward, for instance, and Mark Twain. But then 
Mr. Freeman Tilden is scarcely a professed humorist. 
Laughter is not what he primarily aims at provoking. He 
has humour. But it is in the main a serious, sometimes a 
melancholy, sometimes a savage humour. The difficulty 
of reviewing his book so as to give any idea of its contents 
is that each separate story in it has a plot skilfully turned to 
intrigue and to surprise. It hardly seems fair to give away 
any of the secrets ; on the other hand, it hardly seems fair 
not to. I compromise by referring to the only story (out of 
twelve) in which the conclusion is the expected one. This 
story is called The Defective, and it tells of a man who, 
having lived with great contentment in a home for “ defec- 
tives,” and being found after all not to be “ defective,” is 
taken out by his family, and goes to live with various members 
of it in turn. First of all he goes to his brother Arthur : 

Though an enthusiast, Arthur displayed the characteristic Stackwood 
temperateness. He never played bridge before luncheon. Mrs. Arthur 
Stackwood was one of the best women players in the State. They 
earnestly tried to do their best for Orville Stackwood. 





The end came when Orville failed to lead with his fourth best spade 
one evening in a little informal affair at the Stackwood home. 

Next day Orville went to live with his sister. 

She has married a man who collects stamps and whose 
greatest triumphs in life are “a Canadian stamp without 
perforations on the side,” and the like. The sister’s enthu- 
siasm is the suffrage, which Mr. Tilden appears to put on 
precisely the same level as postage-stamps (this is not one 
of the places where he is being intentionally humorous)— 
and Orville leaves because he will not “ parade” for the 
cause. He goes to his brother George—“ the flower of the 
family,”’ whose fame is founded on football, automobility, 
and aviation. The end is—but, as I have said, the end can 
be foreseen. Some of the other tales are much subtler, and 
The Optimist, The Necessity for Remaining Dead, and T he 
Man with a Country are really moving bits of work, with 
profound morals, 

The Man Market is by the author of Purple Passion, 
The Secret Flat, The Wild Widow, Scarlet Kiss and The Wife 
Who Found Out—an author whose works always live up 
to their titles. This particular work records the experiences 
of a woman who finds her life soured and spoiled by domestic 
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trivialities, while her husband is rather by way of enjoying 
himself. The wife gets low in health and the husband presses 
various remedies on her, till at last she refuses to take any 
more; thereupon he surreptitiously puts a drug in the 
milk she is going to drink when going to bed. She observes 
his surreptitious action and, as any good wife would, jumps 
to the obvious conclusion—** My husband had begun carrying 
out an obviously well-planned scheme of murder!” I do 
not think that the subsequent comment—“ Heaven! what 
an awful, awful, awful thing for any woman to bear ! ”’— 
can in the circumstances be judged too strong. So, coming 
to the not unjustifiable resolve, “‘ Dick shouldn’t kill me 
he shouldn’t—he shouldn’t !” the wife departs. Her sub- 
sequent adventures are of a similar intensity, and the 
artistic treatment of them is on the same scale. 
GERALD GOULD. 





DEATH AMONG THE INFANTS 


Report on the Physical Welfare of Mothers and Children 
(England and Wales). By Dr. E. W. Hope and 
Dr. Janet M. CampBe.t, with Prefatory Note by 
Sir ArtHuuR Newsuotme, K.C.B. Two vols. The 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, Edinburgh. 

Report on Child Mortality at Ages 0—5 in England and 
Wales. By Sir Artuur Newsnoime, K.C.B. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1s. net. 

Report on the Provision of Midwifery Service in the County 
of London. By Dr. Janer E. Lane-Ciayrpox. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1s. net. 

The Carnegie Trustees had the valuable idea of obtaining 
a complete survey of the existing provisions for promoting 
the physical welfare of mothers and young children through- 
out the United Kingdom; and the two large and 
sumptuous volumes now issued furnish the first instalment 
of this survey. Meanwhile, at the Local Government 
Board, Sir Arthur Newsholme pours out report after report 
on particular phases of the subject, which the Stationery 
Office places cheaply on sale in more modest guise; but 
which, apparently, it is still restrained from advertising, 
or from bringing effectively to the notice of the newspaper 
Press. 

Right down to the end of the last century the Government 
and, as a whole, the medical profession, continued to turn 
a blind eye to the appalling death-rate among infants. 
We did our best to stop cholera and fevers—perhaps because 
even the members of the governing classes and of Town 
Councils were afraid of infection. We spent money on 
research, first into gout and then into cancer, which are 
the diseases of the rich as well as of the poor; but we did 
not, as a nation, concern ourselves much about either 
the wage-earning woman in her hour of greatest trial or 
the infant. At any rate, whilst the cases of cholera and 
small-pox were reduced to a minimum and the death-rate 
among adults was steadily diminished, the mortality among 
infants was, in 1899, in spite of all the advance of medical 
science, actually greater than it had been in 1865-70. We 
suggest that this fact will be recorded by subsequent 
historians as a black mark against the complacency of the 
Victorian Era. Then the nation was at last stung into 
attention by the efforts of a few indefatigable philanthropists, 
and we began to think, if not about the poor mothers, at 
least about the babies. Merely by making the Health 
Authorities and their officers concentrate attention on 
the infantile death-rate it began to be reduced; and in 
the course of the last fifteen years it has already been, 
throughout the whole kingdom, nearly halved! Why 
did we not see to it before? Now we are told by Dr. Hope 
that “had the annual wastage of male infant life during 





the last fifty years been no greater than it is at present, 
at least 500,000 more men would have been available 
for the defence of the country to-day.” These are the 
500,000 men whom the War Office is now desperately 
scouring the country for, dragging the ploughman from 
the fields and the engineer from the factory, re-examining 
the medically rejected and the wounded. The twenty-five 
divisions that we might thus have had are to-day not 
there to answer Sir William Robertson's call. But are 
we even now prepared to mend our ways? The Chief 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board declares 
that the “ mortality is still excessive . that a large 
proportion of these deaths . . . are preventable.” And 
Lord Rhondda is still held up by some hidden hand, and 
finds himself unable to get forward with even the most 
modest legislative measure for the prevention of this 
preventable mortality among mothers and infants. Every 
week tells. “There occur week by week sixty-seven 
deaths of mothers as the result of pregnancy and parturi- 
tion,” a large proportion of which the Local Government 
Board tells us “ are preventable.” 

This survey of England and Wales reveals that it is not 
actual poverty at the time of birth which is the baby-killer, 
for the map shows the poorest counties to be losing fewer 
infants than those in which the mining, iron and steel, 
engineering, textile, pottery, hosiery, boot and shoe, and 
other industries maintain all wages at a relatively higher 
level than in the rural counties of the South of England. 
Nor can it be supposed that maternal ignorance is greater 
in the North of England than in the South, in South Wales 
than in North. “A map of the coal measures of the 
country would almost serve . . . as a map of the chief areas 
in which child mortality is excessive.” Why is it that 
the coal-mining families have the highest infantile death- 
rates ? We get nearer the answer if we compare everywhere 
the infant death-rates with the recorded percentage of 
overcrowding (more than two persons per room)—an 
aspect of the case which we hope will not be forgotten 
when the War Cabinet comes to decide, as it must within 
the next few months, on its national housing policy. All 
the facts and figures indicate that if we could increase the 
number of rooms in those Counties and County Boroughs 
in which the overcrowding is above the national average, 
so as to bring down in these districts the number of 
inhabitants per room to no more than that average, we 
should, within five years, probably reduce the present 
excessive infantile mortality that characterises every one 
of those Counties and County Boroughs by one-half. 

Overcrowding, of course, is not alone at fault—it is rather 
the evil environment for all sorts of other factors which 
these volumes particularise—but without a drastic change 
for the better in that environment, the comprehensive 
campaign called for in these reports will lose half its efficacy. 
Ante-natal care, maternity clinics, an effective midwifery 
service (the horrible deficiencies of which are recorded 
both by Dr. Janet Campbell and Dr. Lane-Claypon), 
universal health visiting, schools for mothers and “ baby’s 
welcomes,” a sufficiency of pure milk, and unfailing medical 
attendance in the discases of childhood—all these are 
described with a wealth of detail as now forming part 
of the Municipal organisation for maternity and infancy 
which a few enlightened Local Health Authorities conduct 
fairly well, and many others are beginning. But the 
majority sadly need the quickening which Lord Rhondda 
stands waiting to give them. It cannot be necessary 
that in some large towns the child death-rate should be 
three times as high as in others. The Town Councillors 
of Burnley and Wigan, Middlesbrough and St. Helens, 
Liverpool and Barnsley, Stoke-upon-Trent and Preston— 
these are the eight worst of our Municipal infant destructors, 
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with Aston Manor and West Bromwich, Aberdare and 
Gateshead, Oldham and Blackburn close behind—ought, 
at any rate, to be promptly brought up to the level of 
Huddersfield, where the influence of Mr. Broadbent has 
achieved such great improvements; if not up to that 
of Ilford and East Ham, Swindon and Gillingham, Coventry 
and Tottenham—which are also the homes of wage-carning 
folk. But the smaller towns are often nearly as bad as 
the larger ones. Ashton-under-Lyne and Ince in Maker- 
field, Hindley and Stalybridge, Bilston and Farnworth, 
Widnes and Chorley, Leigh and Blaydon, Stanley and 
Wednesbury kill as large a proportion of their young 
children as the worst of the larger Boroughs—four times 
as many as does the Borough of St. Albans, twice as many 
as do such ancient Boroughs as Colchester or Canterbury— 
with all their heritage of medizval insanitation. 

Reviewing all these interesting comparisons, it cannot 
be said that the much-vaunted Maternity Benefit, which 
(whilst it has driven up the fees for midwifery) has certainly 
been a boon to many thousands of hard-driven mothers, 
has done much to reduce infant mortality. These valuable 
reports incidentally afford an emphatic warning that it 
is not owing to lack of money at the hour of childbirth 
that the babies die, but owing to bad home environment 
in the widest sense; and this will not be cured by the 
dissemination of moncy doles by the agents of the Industrial 
Insurance Companies. 


SOLITUDE AND POETRY 
Letters: J. B. Yeats. Cuala Press. 10s. 6d. net. 


Extracts from a man’s letters may give us his thought ; 
but only his complete letters will show his temperament, 
how one mood was wont to play into another. The thought 
in these extracts from the letters of J. B. Yeats, the 
father of the poet and an artist, is so interesting and so 
well expressed that we are content. Mr. Yeats, at an age 
when most men would be quite unable to uproot them- 
selves, went to America and settled there ; to that we owe 
this book which Mr. Pound has edited. “It is a fine little 
book, worthy of the Cuala Press, and that, next to Mr. 
Cobden Sanderson’s Press, is the most distinguished and 
unaffected in the United Kingdom. 

The comments from the letters are those of an imaginative 
man who believes in living the life of the imagination. 


The idea which runs through them all is that the solitary ' 


man is the superior man ; that the social man is a diminished 
man, though few can live, and be their best, alone. Though 
the extracts deal with various matters, nearly all lead 
us back to this central thought. They may be about 
national character, or Democracy, or love, about an author 
(Carlyle, Coleridge, Browning, or Meredith), but behind 
them lies but one philosophy—compared to the truth 
and beauty a man may find upon his own path, thinking 
for himself and by himself, other kinds are of small account ; 
that great artists have lived alone, that unforgettable 
speech is the speech of one talking to himself, that the 
imaginative life is a life of inner solitude, and that out of 
it proceed all noble conceptions, all intensity of expression— 
the intensity which is the surest test of poctry. It is 
seldom a reviewer can trust to stating so briefly the central 
idea in a collection of extracts, unless they have been 
chosen to an end by the editor himself. But Mr. Ezra 
Pound disclaims such intentions, and he is not one to trim 
surreptitiously a mind he admires. Indeed, in the Preface 
he seems a little anxious for fear we should think J. B. 
Yeats a didactic and polemical letter-writer. In the 
letters themselves he says there is, on the contrary, only 





the air of leisure; “the thought drifts up as easily and 
as clear-cut as clouds on bright days.” He need not have 
been troubled; there is an easy power—a movement 
in them—which hints that the writer is a spontaneous 
man, an imaginative man. Quotation will show this, 
and also how consistent his admirations and discriminations 
are: 

Liberty is an English thought, and there it remains. It is not 
yet an American, French, or German thought; for though an 
Englishman has not the idea or theory of liberty common in France 
and America, he has, which they have not, the feeling in his blood 
and bones. . . . Other nations follow reason, and their poetry 
is the lean music of argument and rhetoric. Ideals and noble 
theories and all the rest, which Americans follow after, are the 
enemy plucking the unit man, the individual, out of his sublime 
solitude, to place him in this or that fraternity and in the bonds 
of sympathy or antipathy with his fellows. From this noisy 
kingdom the Englishman, whether boor or scholar, whether poct 
or not, turns away to follow imagination, which is the voice of 
essential longing, so that his poetry, if by favour of the gods it 
be allowed to exist in tangible and visible form, is true poetry. 
We have the cries of wild beasts and the singing of birds. English 
poetry is the human cry; it explains nothing, since to explain 
is to weaken, and that is not its purpose. A man is most intense 
when he is alone. If he seeks company it is to lessen and relax a 
mood that had become intolerable. Let him keep his courage 
and remain alone, and presently will burst from him the human 
cry which is poetry, the cry of the spirit, at the selfsame moment 
tormented and appeased. .. . 


Here are some examples of his literary criticism : 


Thoreau writes like an immortal; he had nothing great to say, , 


but he says it with the finest dignity and reticence ; and Stevenson 
had a good deal to say, but he says it as if he longed for your applause 
and sympathy, for the sake of which he will throw overboard every- 
thing that does not serve his social and affectionate desires. 


Whether James Stepheng is a poet or a prose writer turns upon 
whether or not he is enough self-centred to do his thinking and 
his feeling all by himself. If he cannot do his best without having 
someone to assail, or cajole, or persuade, then he is of the prose 
writers and only incidentally a poet. 


Again, the solitary is the only man who retains his spiritual 
integrity. With the companionable, belief is opinion living in the 
heat of talk or action, and dying away as that heat fades... . 
To keep his faith alive Carlyle was obliged all his life long to be 
incessantly scolding and prophesying and speaking to people. ... ‘The 
man who hates is furthest from being a solitary, and is a man 
dependent on having about him the people he hates, whether in 
actual presence or in his mind’s eye. ... Browning was always 
a companionable man, a sublime showman with a voice of titanic 
volume, sometimes incoherent, but always dominating in his energy 
and learning ; evermore would he stand in the public eye. There 
are times in the life of every man when he is visited by the solitary 
spirit ; so it happens occasionally that Browning sang melodious 
syllables. Coleridge was solitary, whether he wrote or talked, 
always in soliloquy; hence that personal charm, which seems 
to have fascinated everybody except the splenetic and self-willed 
Carlyle. . . . Meredith seems to me one of the companionable ; 
his nerves always stretched in social excitement, soothed or irritated 
by the people about him, so that he is much occupied in argumen- 
tatively communicating with his fellow-creatures. He seldom 
trod the narrow path of the elect of poetry, but valiantly walked 
abroad with his companions, a talker, and a lecturer, and a master 
of incisive speech. In Hardy's sentences there is always an under 
sound which is the croon of poetry and like the noise of the sea 
breaking on far-away rock-bound shores. 


His remarks about American character are shrewd 
and kindly. They leave the impression that America (as 
might have been inferred) is not his spiritual home, and yet 
that he has liked many people there. ‘* The apple tree has 
been made free ’’ stands as a motto before these extracts. 
The words were heard, as if spoken to him, in a dream. 
They have an odd, dreamlike inconsequence and suggestive- 
ness; but they serve here Mr. Ezra Pound’s purpose by 
evoking an image which may stand for fruitfulness, freedom 
to grow, and separateness ; and therefore of the philosophy 
cf the imaginative man who wrote these letters. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SERBIA 


History of Serbia. By H.W. V.Temreriey. Bell. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Serbski Pesme. By Owen Merepitu (Earl of Lytton). 
Chatto and Windus. 2s. and 3s. net. 


Mr. Temperley is by no means remarkable at the present 
moment in that he has written a book on Serbia; but he 
distinguishes himself from the common ruck by explaining 
that he began it before the war. He intended, it appears, to 
examine the manner in which the diplomacy of the Great 
Powers affected Serbia during the nineteenth century ; 
subsequent reflection—and possibly events—induced him 
to extend his scheme. He had then nothing to do but to 
change consonants in mid-stream, insert the desiderated 
“b ” and appear before the public with a book of immediate 
interest, an experience which must always be rather sur- 
prising for a University historian. He is not so topical as 
he might have been, but his omission of the Balkan Wars of 
1912-13 and their sequel is probably wise ; he has evidently 
written or revised much of his book with still more recent 
events in his mind. These events, however, are neither 
clear nor completed, and any account of them ‘would have 
been on the one hand out of perspective, and on the other 
materially inaccurate. 

Mr. Temperley opens his narrative thus : 

Slavonic nationalities are the despair of the historian. Their 
story is complex beyond ordinary complexity and bloody beyond 
ordinary bloodiness. 

He might have added that their story is commonly written 
in, or translated into, the very worst kind of professorial 
German. His heartfelt utterance leads one to expect a 
history which, whatever it is, will not be pedantic. He 
contrives to live fairly well up to his promise. The narrative 
is not, of course, the result of special research like that of 
Jiritek or Novakovié ; but it is clear and easy and has enough 
romantic detail to make the singular story seem probable. 
The account of Montenegro is particularly good, though the 
history of that State has been such as to allow Mr. Tem- 
perley to say of two battles, one in 1768, the other in 1858, 
that each is often described as “‘ the Marathon of Monte- 
negro.” This should perhaps involve comment on the 
fondness of historians for a tag rather than on the gallantry 
of the mountaineers. The author does give a very clear 
and vigorous impression of the Montenegrin resistance to 
the Turk. His account of Stephen Dushan, the great 
medieval ruler of Serbia, who is little known to English 
readers, is also good, though he does not make it quite 
clear that Stephen, in proclaiming himself Emperor of both 
Serbs and Romans (i.e. Greeks), was not initiating an 
entirely new Slav claim to the Byzantine inheritance, but 
was following the form used by the Bulgarian Gars since 
the time of the great Simeon. 

One or two small objections may be made against Mr. 
Temperley’s work. It is curious that, in a book originating 
from a diplomatic study, so little space should be given to 
the interesting negotiations carried on by Kara George 
with Austria and Russia during the first Serbian revolt, 
which took place when these Powers were embarrassed by 
Napoleon. The story, as given by Novakovié in his Resur- 
rection of the Serbian State, is an instructive study in the 
niceties of diplomatic play and counterplay. There are 
also a few signs of carelessness or haste. Stephen Dushan, 
for example, is described as being twenty-two years old 
when he helped his father to defeat the Bulgarians at 
Kiistendil in 1330, but as being “ still under twenty ” when 
he deposed his father in the following year. The former 
age is probably correct. 

Mr. Temperley can do little more than assert the pride 
and the perpetual vitality of the Serbian people ; to realise 





it as a living fact we must turn from the purely historical 
writer to Serbian poetry. This valuable reprint of Owen 
Meredith’s Serbski Pesme confirms the impression, which is 
already abroad, that Serbian folk-song deserves a notable 
place in European literature. Goethe was of this opinion, 
and there is a passage in the conversations with Eckermann 
in which he gives high praise to a collection of Serbian 
poems. Serbia gave him a metre of which he was fond, 
the “Serbian trochees,” of which Browning’s One Word 
More is almost the only example in English, and he found 
in Serbian folk-song all the freshness of the German and a 
certain nobility and fieriness of temperament which he 
himself had added to the German folk-song. 

Several of the pieces which Goethe praised can be identi- 
fied in Meredith’s volume ; and also, curiously enough, one 
which M. Pierre Loufs seems to have “ lifted ”’ almost 
verbally for his Chansons de Bilitis. The heroic Ballad of 
Kossovo is fairly well known to English readers, but the 
“popular or domestic pesmas ”’ will be new to those who 
have not seen the rare first edition of this book. The 
infection of Oriental manners gives them a peculiar and 
agreeable flavour; and their freshness and directness, 
even through Meredith’s occasionally affected diction, is 
beyond all praise. One specimen may be given from a 
volume which is much too small : 


I would I were a rivulet 
And I know where I would run! 
To Save, the chilly river, 
Where the market boats pass on ; 
To see my dear one stand 
By rudder; and whether the rose 
Which, at parting, I put in his hand, 
Warm with a kiss in it, blows ; 
Whether it blows or withers : 
I pluckt it on Saturday ; 
I gave it to him on Sunday ; 
On Monday he went away. 


It may also be remarked that the book contains what we 
suppose to be the only case in all poetry of a rebuke addressed 
to the violet for its pride. A race capable of so much origin- 
ality can hardly be crushed by any German invasion. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Some Views Respecting a Future Life. By Samuri WappinoTon. 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

A short work, consisting mainly of quotations, around which Mr. 
Waddington pours out a somewhat pretentious commentary. He is 
respectful to orthodox religious opinion on immortality, puts the 
evidence of the psychical researchers down to ‘‘ cerebral disease,” and 
concludes by expressing an agnostic attitude on the matter. The 
compiler is obviously a sincere truth-seeker, but our respect for him 
would have been greater if he had refrained from quoting his own 
sonnets. 


My Remembrances. The Melancholy Tale of ** Me.” By Kowanp 
H. Sormern. Cassell. 12s. net. 

The author is the well-known actor, the husband of Julia Marlowe, 
and the son of the creator of ** Lord Dundreary,” who made England 
and the U.S.A. rock by his enunciation of two propositions, viz., 
** Birds of a feather gather no moss,” and ** No big would be such a 
damned fool as to go intoacorner and flock by himself.” The volume 
of reminiscences wanders lightly over the theatrical world of the last 
forty or fifty years, and contains a great number of amusing stories 
and character studies, from that of Sir Richard Burton, a great friend 
of the author’s uncle, to an account of the manner in which a lunatic 
was restored to sanity—this last anecdote as it stands is a first-class 
short story. Of Burton himself there is not much told that is new. 
According to the author the inseparable companion of the explorer 
was a volume wherein was bound in one cover the works of Shakespeare, 
Euclid and the Bible. Mr. Sothern concludes his book by a plea for a 
National Theatre in Washington, to be endowed with an income big 
enough to allow it to charge from ten to fifty cents for admission, and 
to train a company which should tour the States charging the same 
prices. This would not only raise the general level of acting, but it 
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would enable standard and classic drama to be put on. At present 
conditions are against everything except modern comedy, farce and 
melodrama, 


The Coming of the World-Teacher, and Death, War and Evolution. 
Compiled by M. E. Rocke. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Order of the Star in the East is a body formed under Theo- 
sophical auspices, which believes that a ‘‘ Great Teacher” is soon 
to appear in the world. The volume which Dr. Rocke has compiled 
is a collection of extracts, principally from the works of C. W. Lead- 
beater and Mrs. Annie Besant, in support of the views of the Order. 
All the great religions are called upon to produce ‘*‘ evidence”; a 
Javanese prophecy is quoted to the effect that the Bodhisattva will 
come ‘* when there are carriages without horses, when light is made 
without flint or oil ; when the whole world will be encircled by a thread, 
when men will be carried in palanquins, and when women will behave 
like men.” It sounds rather like Mother Shipton. Mrs. Besant is 
drawn upon for some characteristic passages about Root Races and 
Sub-Races, and C. W. Leadbeater has some exciting passages about 
Poseidonis, a great island which was drowned for its sins in the Atlantic 
Ocean, ‘* and sixty-five million people died within twenty-four hours 
in that great cataclysm.” 


THE CITY 
M ARKETS are depressed, and it is a long time since 


the volume of business has been so small. The 

5 per cent. War Loan can be bought at about 944, 
which is 10s. below issue price. Those people who still 
think that interest rates will be much lower after the war, 
and therefore prefer irredeemable, or at least long-dated, 
Loans, can secure as much as £5 7s. 6d. per cent. by pur- 
chasing Port of London 4 per cent. Stock at 75. Corporation 
3 per cent. Stocks, redeemable in about thirty or forty years’ 
time, like those of Cardiff or Oxford, can be bought at about 
60 per cent. to yield a clear 5 per cent. per annum, with a 
handsome profit for one’s grandchildren (or the State) of 
£40 per £60 expended, when the Loans come to be paid off. 
The Russian exchange has been rather bad, 172 roubles now 
being equal to the £10 note, as compared with 95 roubles 
before the war. A day or two ago it was as high as 180. 
The Brazilian exchange recovered sharply and is now about 
134d., as compared with 12d. a few weeks ago. The favour- 
able mention here on April 28th of Brazilian Traction 
Common Shares as a good semi-speculative purchase at 424 
has been quickly justified, these shares having moved up to 
47 in sympathy with the exchange. The British Cotton and 
Wool Dyers’ Association report is now out, and as was fore- 
cast in these notes on February 24th, the dividend has 
been raised from 10 to 15 per cent. It is remarkable what 
profits are being made by the dyeing companies. The 
rubber share market is the least depressed of all, and there is 
still a good inquiry for shares not too much above par. In 
this connection, companies operating in British North 
Borneo still appear to be the most attractive, and purchases 
of shares like Sablas (North Borneo) at about 23s. 3d. and 
Lok Kawi at 22s, 6d. should turn out well both for dividends 
and capital appreciation. 

ag * * 


One result of Jhe development of this war in the matter of 
enemy-owned undertakings in the various countries has been 
to bring about a sort of pooling of secret processes, patents 
and the like; for up and down the country all sorts of enemy- 
owned businesses are gradually being acquired by British 
subjects, whilst no doubt the same kind of thing is in opera- 
tion in the enemy countries. As an example, there was 
recently put up to auction a chemical works on the Mersey, 
which had been put up by a Company, nominally British, 
as a joint venture on behalf of three of the greatest German 
chemical concerns. This factory had been constructed to 
comply with the Patent Laws demanding a certain measure 


of production in this country, and while limited in its scope, 
was a model of its kind. It has been acquired by a Yorkshire 
firm. Another case in which, however, apparently some 
difficulty is experienced in finding a buyer, is that of Siemens 
Bros. and Co., Ltd., practically the whole of the shares in 
which are advertised for sale by the Public Trustee. The big 
works of this large electrical concern are well known to 
travellers on the London and North-Western main line,as they 
form a prominent feature of the view seen when approaching 
Stafford. Advertisements calling for tenders for the whole or 
any part out of 119,660 shares of £5 each appear continually, 
and the time for the receipt of tenders has been extended. 
Whatever the ethics of these compulsory sales in the re- 
spective countries, there is no doubt that they operate in the 
direction of a diffusion of accumulated experience and trade 
secrets which, let us hope, will ultimately benefit not merely 
the purchasers, but also the whole body of consumers in each 
country. After the war, the share registers of some com- 
panies will present a very different appearance, for there will 
have been a great weeding out of certain foreign shareholders. 
Australia, however, seems to have gone a little far in this 
direction, for only natural-born British subjects are per- 
mitted to be registered as shareholders in Australian mining 
enterprises. This is a little rough on many French people who 
were holders of shares in the Broken Hill group of mines and 
who are now prevented from averaging by buying more at 
present lower prices ; if, however, this prevents them from 
ever buying any more mining shares, they may be thankful 
to the Australian Government in the long run. 


* ae ae 


American financial circles and bankers’ letters which have 
come to hand since the participation of the United States in 
the war afford interesting reading. A decided note of 
caution is evident as regards the future of the stock markets, 
and ‘the general opinion appears to be that henceforth 
interest rates and security prices are likely to approximate 
more nearly to European conditions than has been the case 
up to the present. Bonds, in particular, display a falling 
tendency, and the large number of British holders of 
American bonds who have sold their securities to the 
Treasury may congratulate themselves upon having per- 
formed a good stroke of business. Some of the American 
industrial interests seem to be much concerned as to whether 
there is any possibility of the United States Government 
insisting upon Allied Governments obtaining their supplies on 
the same low terms as the American Government itself, and 
a Philadelphia banker’s letter plaintively remarks :—‘* On 
the subject of taxes, in order to raise large sums in this 
manner, our industries must be permitted to earn sub- 
stantial profits; otherwise there will be little to tax.” 
Several of the American financial advisers are recommending 
European investments as profitable purchases, now that the 
United States is in the war, and among others which are being 
tipped are Suez Canal and Hudson’s Bay Company shares. 
The labour situation seems to be regarded very seriously. 
There has been a great falling off in immigration, and at a 
meeting of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
the suggestion was made that from between one half to one 
million Chinese or other Asiatics should be imported to work on 
the land. Strikes for higher wages have been becoming rather 
frequent, and according to one account are due in most cases 
to the inadequacy of present earnings to meet the increased 
cost of living. The case is given of a strike of Italians 
employed on the Commonwealth Pier in Boston, who, 
according to law, were working an eight-hour day. They were 
on strike for longer hours (not higher wages !) because at the 
existing wage rate and cost of living they could not earn 


enough in an eight-hour day to live upon. 
Emit DAvIEs, 


May 19, 1917 
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The Head 
of the House 


-~awake as never before to his or her respon- 
sibilities not only as a private citizen, but also 
as a member of the body politic—is nowadays 
disposed to lend a ready ear to admonition and 
advice from duly qualified Authority, and is 
loyally resolved to act pro bono publico so far 
as possible. 

It is a patriotic duty to economise in food and 
fuel, but it is no less a public duty to destroy 
all animal and vegetable refuse, when it has 
been ‘‘ rendered down”’ and everything usable 
conserved, by burning it.’ Such refuse is a hot- 
bed of disease : it putrifies and offers a tempting 
breeding-ground for flies, and these become the 
carriers of organisms which they deposit on food 
or clothing and thus distribute multifarious 
infections far and wide. 


Medical Officers of Health with one voice condemn 
the utterly insanitary dustbin, which, now that 
the dustman’s visits are so few and far between, 
is more than ever a “ nuisance”’ in the most 
sinister sense of the word. The old coal-range 
with its uncleanness of another kind is giving 
place, in the kitchen of to-day, to the dirt and 
labour-saving Gas Cooker: how then to dispose 
of one’s rubbish in the only way compatible with 
public decency and health ? 


Two economical and perfectly efficient methods are 
available—both due to the enlightened enterprise of 
the Gas Undertakings of Great Britain and America. 


One is by the use of a small coke stove which 
is primarily a water-heater, but secondarily a dirt- 
destructor that reduces any sort of refuse to a 
clean and innocuous ash. The other is by in- 
stallation of the Gas Incinerator—a gas-heated 
“ crematorium ”’ in which all kinds of rubbish can 
be similarly reduced to ashes with an expenditure 
of only just so much fuel as is consumed in the 
few moments of actual incineration. 


Where either of these appliances is used the dust- 
bin becomes indeed a receptacle for dust, and 
may await the dustman’s never so infrequent 
visits with impunity. 


Householders ave invited to consult the Secre- 
tary of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE 


WILL PUBLISH ON TUESDAY NEXT: 


THE SURVIVAL OF JESUS 
A Priest's Study in Divine Telepathy. By JOHN 
HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D. 5s. net. 
A LASTING PEACE 
An Essay. By JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by C. E. VAUGHAN. 2s. net. 
DAYS OF DISCOVERY | 


Reminiscences of Boyhood. By BERTRAM SMITH. 
4s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL ADVENTURE | 


A Novel. By H. K. WEBSTER, Author of “ The 
Ww _ Whispering Man.” 5s. net. 





HERBERT SPENCER 


(Makers of Nineteenth Century.) By HUGH ELLIOT. | 

6s. net. 
“An excellent estimate of Herbert Spencer's life-work.” | 
—Lancet. 
*‘ His vital and vigorous book.’’—Mr. HAVELOCK ELLIs in | 
the Nation. | 
| 


THE PERMANENT VALUES IN 
EDUCATION 


By KENNETH RICHMOND. With an Introduction 
by A. CLuTTON-BRock. 2s. 6d. net. 

“A coherent, concentrated, and stimulating history of the 
development of certain ideas essential in education.”— | 
New Statesman. 

“‘ A book whose pages are not only full of information, but 
crowded thick with morals packed into pithy phrases.’’— 
E ducation. 


London : CONSTABLE & COMPANY, Ltd. | 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


SPAIN PORT GAL 

~ANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA CIBRALIAR. MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 





pice 


Ridcein-enciienanereneneapenqienanen anil 


AvtHoRs’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

ry ists soneiied. Meetings, ctures, Sermons reported.— 

ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel: Central 1 1585: 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT.—A Scholarship of 
£40 is offered for the year 1917-1918. Candidates will be required to take the 
Social Study Diploma of the University, with the possibility of specialising in 

the direction of Industrial Welfare Work. Applications ahould be forwarded before 
June 5 to Miss Heten Mave rey, Birmingham Women's Settlement, 318 Summer 
Lane, Bieminghem. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, including 
all Supplements and postage, is 26/- inland, 30/- abroad ; 
half-yearly, 15/- inland, 16/6 foreign. 
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AT THE 


FABIAN BOOKSHOP 





NY books and pamphlets in print, by whomsoever published, will be obtained 
to order, and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 


Enquirers can be supplied with the latest official and most authoritative 
publications on any subject on which they are interested. 


Among recently published works in stock are the following :— 


The Best Books on 


Reconstruction 
after the War : 


THE RESTORATION 
DITIONS. 


WHEN PEACE COMES: THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 





OF TRADE UNION CON- 
By SIDNEY WEBB. ts. net. 


By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIpNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 


Also in separate paris as under :— 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 
CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. 
THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 


Is. net. 








Is. net. 
A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME-TAX. Is. net. 
The Best Books on 
the Organisation 
of Labour : 
THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK. 2s. 6d. net. 
TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 7d. net. 
LABOUR IN WAR TIME. 
By G. D. H. CoLe. 2s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 7s. 6d. net. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 
By the same. 12s. net. 


The Best Book on 
the “ League of Nations’ 


> 


and How to Prevent War 





in the Future : : 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Woonr. 6s. net. 


Other Works : : 


$$$ $—$__—__,—__—_ 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 
By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s, net. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. Is. net. 


JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpITH MORLEY. 2d. 
THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 2d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM. 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 1d. 
PROFIT-SHARING AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
By EDWARD R. PEASE. 1d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


By E. R. PEASE. 5s. net. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM. 
By H. D. HARBEN. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 
By J.C. SQuIRE. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
By J.C. SQUIRE. Is. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 





Complete list sent post free on application. 





25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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